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IN AN INSTANT ATHOL PENROSE ‘aD LIFTED RHODA IN HIS ARMS, AND WAS OARRYING HER RIGHT BRAVELY ALONG THER BEACH, 


A DARK AND DREADFUL 
EXPERIENCE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


It was all through Rory; she brought about 

my trouble and my subsequent happiness, 
although she always declares she had nothing to 
do with it, that it was all fate. 
_ Uf Thad not met Athol Penrose, I should never 
have known love, if I had not loved, I should not 
have suffered so sorely, neither should I have 
tasted such bliss as now I taste; and as it 
was Rory who brought Athol to me, I say che is 
at the bottom of it all. 

Just to make things all clear to you I had best 
tell you a little about ourselves before I intro- 
luce Athol to your notice. Rory is not my sister, 
«though I could not love her better if she were . 
* am the only child of the Reverend Edmund 





Floyd, and until my eighteenth year we were 
very poor ; 80 poor, indeed, that the good people 
about us, and our numerous relatives (who, by 
the way, never did anything for us), openly con- 
demned father when he brought Aurora Rendle 
to live at the Vicarage, her parents being dead. 

Mr. Rendle had been father’s college chum, and 
when he died, having nothing else to leave to 
keep his memory alive, he bequeathed Aurora to 
him. I had long ago lost my mother, and Rory’s 
double bereavement, I euppose, drew us nearer to 
each other. We were of the same age (ten), and 
although unlike in character were soon sisters in 
heart. I don’t think it ever troubled us that we 
were poor ; we might have felt it a misfortune 
had we lived in @ town; but at Landsford (a 
little village in Cornwall), everybody was poor, so 
that nobody looked askance at us when we 
appeared month in month out at church in the 
same grey linsey gowns and shabby hats. 

Very often we wore no gloves—in the summer 
we regarded them as luxuries and therefore to be 
dispensed with ; in the winter we each received 
one pair, which Elspeth, our old servant, mended 
and darned until scarcely a piece of the original 
wool remained. 





We lived in a frugal fashion, but we grew up 
strong and healthy, and not altogether ignorant, 
because father taught us from out the stores of 
his own knowledge. Life went by eventlessly 
(save for an occasional shipwreck), until Rory and 
I were nearly eighteen. 

Then one morning in June we went down to 
the beach, which was always deserted at noon, 
and taking off shoes and stockings, paddled like 
children in the sea. 

Rory was in her maddest mood, and I suppose 
must have infected me with her merriment, for 
we romped like the veriest hoydens, and, finally, 
when she had all but drenched me with spray, I 
turned with some spirit upon her and chased her 
along the beach, 

It was not a smooth, sandy tract, but covered 
with pebbles and occasional boulders, so that 
running was neither easy nor quite pleasant. In 
my haste I did not heed where I trod, and 
presently, with a sharp cry, I fell down, my ankle 
twisted under me. I tried to rise, but the pain 
was too great, and then Rory returned, all the 
laughter gone from her face and the mischief 
from her eyes. 


“OQ, Rhoda, are you much hurt? Lean on me 
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—never mind how bard—I am as strong as a 
donkey, and you are only a feather weight.” 

But though I was slender and not very tall, she 
eould not manage to raise me, so I, sinking down 
with a groan said, “You must bring father ; 
though I don’t see how he will carry me a 
quarter of a mile.” 

Rory started for the Vicarage, forgetting her 
shoes and stockings, with her beautiful chestnut 
hair flying on the breeze, avd I resigned myself to 
my lot. 

To my surprise, scarcely five minutes had 
passed when I heard Rory’s voice, and then I 
saw her turning a bend of the cliffs, followed by a 
stranger—a young and—well, whatever o'hers 
may say—I shall always think Athol the hand- 
somest man on earth, 

I was covered with confusion ; it was really too 
bad of Rory to let him find me in such a plight ; 
barefooted, bareheaded, and generally untidy. 

For all his kindness and sympathy, I could 
plainly see he was amused. 

Bending over me, he said, “ Your sister tells 
me you have twisted or sprained your ankle, and 
that it is doubtful if you can reach home unaided, 
Will you please let me see how far you are hurt. 
I am a medical man, that is, I hope to be soon,” 
and then he was down on his knees, an! had set 
to work in a very professional manner indeed, 

 Sprained,” he said presently, ‘‘ rather 
badly” ; and he proceeded to tear his handker- 
chief into strips, moistening them in the sea, and 
having bandaged my ankle, looked at me still in 
the same amused fashion, asking, ‘‘ Now, how are 
we to get you home ?” 

“Cou'd you carry her?” asked Rory, “she 
isn’t heavy a bit.” 

“Oh no,” I cried out, amazed at her audacity. 
“T will wait here for father.” 

“If you will let me, [ am sure I could manage 
it,” said the stranger, “and it would be better 
for you in every way. Will you trust me?” 

I looked at him fully, then; the intensely 
brown eyes had grown quite kindly, and the 
proud, rather sallow face, had taken a protecting 
expression. 

“Tf it is not too much trouble,” I said, “if it 
will not weary you,” and, with a smile, he inter- 
rupted, “Oh, we can rest by the way,” and in an 
instant he had lifted me in his arms and was 
carrying me right bravely along the beach, whilst 
Rory followed, our boots slung about her neck, 
and altogether careless of her own unorthodox 
appearance, 

Our friend told us he was Athol Penrose, late 
a student of St. George’s, and Rory in return 
confided our names. 

Mr, Penrose did not talk much, I suspect he 
wanted all his breath for climbiug the steep road 
leading to the Vicarage, and he must have been 
glad when he came iu sight of it, 

Although indeed he was marvellously strong— 
he carried me so easily—yet he was not a giant, 
rather under medium height than above it, broad 
shouldered and muscular, that was Athol. 

Rory ran on to prepare father and Elspeth, so 
that when we reached the porch they were both 
waiting us, and Elspeth had drawn a couch up to 
the window in the dining-room, so that I could 
look out upon the garden and the grey rocks 
beyond. : 

Father was so anxious and pitiful for me, so 
eager to show his gratitude to Mr. Penrose, that 
his agitation was extreme ; but Rory, who always 
says the right thing at the right moment, sug- 
gested we should dine together, and so presently 
we all fell into our proper places—that is, Rory 
and father did, whilst Mr. Penrose took my seat, 
and I lay upon the couch with a little table beside 
me 


Our visitor did not look supercilious (as I was 
afraid he would), when Elspeth brought in the 
remains of a gammon of bacon, and the remnants 
of a roast pullet. 

We had nothing else to offer, save some early 
potatoes and peas, but he seemed well content, 
and quite delighted father with his conversa- 
tion. 

But dinner being ened, fatlier was called away 
to a sick parishioner, and Mr. Penrose ente rtained 


us with some brief items about himself. He was 





| ean admire it. 


a day and a night in any spot which particularly 
pleaved him ; he intended to prolong his tour 
until July, then he would “run” over to France, 
from thence proceed to Germany, and in October 
settle down to work. ‘“‘I have bought a practice,” 
he said, “and, I guess, I shall have small leisure 
when once I am in harness ; but a busy life suits 
me best and I like London.” 

So we chatted away until he declared it was 
time to go, that he was walking to Nettleford 
that evening, and with much regret we wished 
him goodbye. We did not hope to see him any 
more, and although we talked of him often for a 
few weeks (because at Landeford strangers are 
rare), father and Rory presently forgot him ; but 
I remembered. 

L was not so foolish as to fall in love 3o quickly, 
or indeed to give my beart unsought, but Athol 
was so very different to any man I had previously 
met, and had shown me such kindness that 
naturally I thought of him often, feeliog sorry 
that we might never meet again. 

And then something happened which for a 
time made even me forget.him ; after waiting for 
promotion until he had grown grey, and lost all 
the ambition he might once have yossessed, father 
was offered a living in London. 

Rory and I were wild with excitement ; never 
in our brightest: dreams had we pictured ourselves 
treading the wonderful streets, unless once— 
when Rory said, “If I ever marry, it will be on 
this condition: that my husband shall let me 
spend a whole lovely week in town,” and [ 
answered, prosaically, “Why that would cost a 
mint of money.” 

“ Well,” said Rory, throwing back her pretty 
head, “I don’t intend to marry a poor man. I 
shan’t give myself away for less than two hundred 
a year,” by which speech you may guess how 
very slender was our income. 

At first father hesitated about his acceptance ; 
he had grown so used to poverty he had ceased to 
mind it, and he loved Land-ford if only because 
he had begun life there with mother. But 
pressure was brought to bear upon him by rela- 
tives, and Rory and I were so anxious to be gone, 
that he yielded. 

We thought ourselves passing rich, with the 
prospect of five hundred yearly in addition. to a 
houre, and went to town in the maddest of spirits. 
I must confess they were considerably damped by 
our first experiences ; the church was not in a 
fashionable quarterby any means. The house 
was small, stuffy, dark ; so that when Elspeth sat 
down and openly bewailed th» change in our cir- 
cumstances, Rory and I were not far off crying. 

We missed the fresh sea breezes, the sense of 
freedom which had hitherto made glad our Jives ; 
and, I think, we had expected something very 
different to what we found. 

But, what with the bother of getting things 
straight, the worry of polishing and burnishing, 
the noise of the outdoor life, we had not much 
time for brooding. Setting to work with right 
good will, we quickly made the house more home- 
like, and then it was time to think of pleasure. 

We had so many wonderful things to see, 
that we were kept in a state of excitement 
from morning until night, and we laughed to 
scorn father’s warning that in town five hundred 
pounds would not go so far as half the sum in 
Landsford, 

I am afraid Rory and I had not the making of 
“clerical”” women in us, and, as for myself, I 
confess I never had courage enough to invade 
the houses of the poor, or offer words of advice 
to women who had seen twice my number of 
years. We were principally bent upon enjoyment, 
and never were girls more innocently happy than 
we. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Elgin Marbles!” said Rory, disdainfully. 
“Gracious! how uninteresting. I know I am 
talking like a Vandal, but I don’t care. One has 
to be educated up to this sort of thing before one 
Don’t tell me, Rhoda, that you 
are enchanted by it.” 

“Tam not built that way!” I answered, quoting 





| 
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unto death of the British Museum, and ali 
that appertaineth unto it, always excepting its 
library.” 

“ There is no one near,” said Rory, with a quick 
glance round. “ What a lovely dance we might 
have! Come!” and, catching me by the waist, 
she started polking down the length of the 
room. I was every whit as frolicsome as she, but 
we were covered with confusion before we ended 
our mad career—for we collided with two gentle- 
men who were admiring one of those stupid 
broken marbles, 

It gave me a terrible shock when the shorter of 
the two, wheeling round, showed the face of Mr. 
Athol Penrose, I think for a moment he was 
unfeignedly disgusted—I am sure he looked so ; 
but he quickly recove ed himself, and, with a 
smile, extended his hand to me, 

Afterwards, he introduced his friend to us— 
Lord Ronald Halford—and then Rory told them 
all about our doings and our disappointment con- 
cerning the Mrseum. 

“We did not care for the National Gallery, 
either,” she added, fearlessly ; “in fact, a great 
many things have fallen short of our ideas.” 

Ronald laughed “I can quite understand that. 
I know I was awfully disappointed by my first 
sight of Tussaud’s ; but have you seen the Tower 
or St. Paul's?” 

We confessed we had not, and Mr. Penrose said 
at onece,— 

“Well, if you are not pressed for time, we 
might do Ss, Paul’s this morning.” 

In those dear, delightful days we never thought 
of the proprieties, and so we agreed to the pro- 
posed jaunt with the utmost pleasure. 

I could not tell you, if I would, my first im- 
pressions as we entered the place, since grown so 
familiar and dear to me But the solemn hush 
which pervaded it, the beauty and grandeur sur- 
rounding us, held us &pell-bound. Then, su:’denly, 
the low, sweet notes of an organ struck the 
silence, then came the sound of voices softly 
singing, and tears rose to my eyes. 

I sat down ; I could scarcely breathe, I felt it 
would be wicked to speak, and Mr. Penrose, whe 
seemed to understand all that was passing in my 
heart and mird, sat down beside me, waiting 
quietly until the service ended. | 

Shall-I ever forget that blissful morning! I 
think not ; because from it I date all the sorrow 
and all the joy which have gone to make up my 
life. 

It was late when we reached home, and Elspeth 
was cross because dinner was delayed ; for, I 
must tell you, we had not left our country habits 
behind ; Fanny, our new maid, laughed as she 
heard her scolding, and, following us to our room, 
said,— 

“Don’t you worry, misses, because she’s cross ; 
why there ain’t never a day but what che grizzles 
Lor, I don’t take no notice of her words ; they go 
in one ear and come out at the other!” 

“Fanny!” said Rory, with ker most serious 
air, “I am afraid your education has been sadly 
neglected. Really, it is a matter calling for 
immediate attention. You aren’t  ill-lookirg 
(Fanny was extremely pretty), and it is just 
likely you will marry well, so, my child, you must 
look well to your morals, manners and speech.” 

Fanny did not half understand her, but she 
laughed, as her eyes met those mischievous brown 
ones, and answered,— 

“Sure, Mies Rory, you must have your fun ; 
and it’s you that’ll marry first.” 

“J7/” with uplifted hands, “I doubt it. | 
don’t intend to marry any one Jess than a lord. 
Now run down and tell Elspeth we are famished 
and shall be down to dinner in the twinkling of 
an eye.” 

“ A lord /”’I said, as Fanny closed the door be 
hind her. “ You have grown ambitious, Rory : 
won’t a wealthy commoner satisfy you?” 

“My dear, becaxse your tastes are vulgar, you 
cannot understand me,” she retorted, loftily. “I 
will be ‘my lady’ before I die ;” and she little 
guessed then that the spirit of prophesy was upor 
her, 

With a saucy laugh she ran from the room 


| and I followed more sedately, for I was alway: 


quieter than Rory; not so oright or clever, 


straying through Cornwall idly enough, loitering | from a song I had recently heard. “I am sick | though, thank Heaven, there is one who hold: 
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me so dear, believes me so near to perfection that 
he would not have me changed in any way “ lest 
by changing I should spoil you,” he adds, 

The next day as I sat sewing, Fanny announced 
Lord Halford, looking quite awestruck as she 
ushered him in. He was not terrible or impos- 
ing in appearance, but I suppose the title was 
too much for her. He sank into a chair with 
such an air of exhaustion tliat Rory laughed out- 
right. 

“He glanced reproachfully at her, then said,— 

“Miss Rendle, if you knew what a terrible 
ordeal I have undergone you would be more 
merciful.” 

“What has happened?’’ said Rory, coolly, 
“and why aren’t you at work like other folks?” 

“ By other folks I suppose ycu mean Penrose. 
Well, he has his patients, and if he had not he 
would still find something to do. -He’s awfully 
clever and dreadfully serious. I, on the contrary 
am stupid, and cannot get enthusiastic over this 
or taat thing ; but I'd doa lot for Athol, and so 
this morning I took old Penrose off his hands, 
I've just left,” 

“Do you mean Mr. Penrose’s father? Has he 
a father, if so what is he like?” 

“ You mean to insinuate Atholis old? I must 
tell him that. Why, he is only twenty-six, 
whilst Penrose, senior, is nearly seventy, I believe. 
Yes, he is Athol’s father, and first cousin to his 
Satanie Majesty. I would not stand in Athol’s 
shoes for something very considerable.” 

“ Does he drink, or swear, or gamble!” smiled 
Rory, “is he utterly disreputable? Gracious 
powers | how he must grate upon Mr, Athol. 
Tell us all about him ;”’ and she lifted her 
limpid mischievous eyes to his. 

“Oh, he ien’t a drunkard, neither does he 
gamble; but his language is not always suitable 
for ears polite, and he is most decidedly a beast. 
I believe he hates bis son just because he is so 
different to himself, and I know that he makes 
his lifeas hard as he possibly can. Why he did 
his utmost to prevent him following any profes- 
sion ; just gave him a university education, and 
then would have left him to follow his own de- 
viees. He would have thought nothing of casting 
him offon the slightest pretext—in fact, I can 
assure you that he wanted to feel Athol was de- 
pendent upon him even for his daily bread.” 

“What a horrid wretch!” said Rory, “and 
what on earth does he mean by such conduct! 
How did your friend contrive to break away 
from his bonds ?” 

“Tl answer the last question first. Just in 
the nick of time an old aunt had the good sense 
to die and leave Athol a comfortable sum. Old 
Penrose was as mad as a March hare; but of 
course he could do nothing as his son was of age. 
With his legacy he pursued his studies and pur- 
chased his practice. He has taken a house Ken- 
sington way, and just because it annoys him, and 
the governor knows it, he has foisted himself 
upon him for awhile. Athol can’t do anything 
in the matter, because his anger recoils on his 
mother’s head.” 

“Oh, he has a mother, too? Is she nice? Mr. 
Athol must inherit some of his good traits.” 

“Mrs. Penrose is a dear little soul, I can’t 
think why she married as she did. I suppose she 
loved the fellow. Well, Athol simply worships 
her, and will do anything to save her pain or 
discomfort. If ever the old man cared for her it 
must have been years ago, for he leads her a 
dog’s life. And now, as I think we have discuszed 
these good folks sufficiently, I propose we should 
go out. How would you like to visit West- 
minster Abbey ? ” 

“ Immensely,” Rory answered for us both. 
“Rhoda is dying to stand by Dickens’ grave. I 
ought to have told you that he is her ideal 
author—in fact, the worship she offers him is 
little short of idolatry.” 

“Well then, we will go. I hope you don’t 
spend hours over your toilet ?” 

“Do we look as though we did?” laughed 
Rory, “and, indeed, it is never any trouble for 
us to fix upon the gown we shall wear, because 
we have so few.” 


that I hardly grudged him the love I saw Rory 
was learning to give him. He never seemed to 
remember how poor and humble we were, and 
was quite proud to escort us to any place we ex- 
pressed a wish to see, 

One day he proposed we should all go to the 
Lyceum. He hada box there, he suid, and if 
Mr. Penrose and father would join us we should 
make quite a merry party. 

After some persuasion father agreed, and then 
what a bustle and fuss there was getting our 
gowns ready for the coming treat. 

They were inexpensive enough, and we made 
them ourselves ; but we thought then perfection 
until we saw the exquisite toilets some of the 
ladies wore, and I am afraid that for a few mo- 
ments we felt a little envious. 

But who could think of dress and such vanities 
when the curtain rose? I had never before 
visited a theatre, and it was granted me that 
night to see two of the greatest lights of the 
theatrical world. 

I am not going to bore you with my poor de- 
seripti n of Irving and that exquisite Eilen Terry, 
I only want you to understand how new a 
world was opening to me, how great were the 
pleasures I tasted in those days. I was carried 
out of myself, and my enthusiasm pleased Mr. 
Penrose. 

“Tt is good to see one so thoroughly appreciate 
such an intellectual feast,” he said, as we all 
walked home together. “I should like to,be your 
guide to the noteworthy places about us, but I 
am a busy map, and so dare not hope for so much 
pleasure,” : 

“You are very good,” I stammered, for some- 
thing in his voice made my foolish heart flutter 
and my. face flush, “and I thank you ; but, 
indeed, Lord Halford is a host in himself, and he 
is never tired of escorting us about.” 

“That being the case,” said Mr. Penrose, coldly, 
“T need not regret my inability to give my 
services. Naturally you prefer Halford ~ 

“ But I dun’t,” I began hurriedly, then stopped 
out of sheer conclusion. 

“Do you mean that, Rhoda, or are you simply 
saying it to pleaseme? No—no, do not walk 
so quickly—I must have my answer before the 
others join us. Is my friendship more to you 
than Halford’s ?” 

“Yes,” I answered in a very small voice indeed, 

“Then remember I claim my privileges, they 
must be shared by no other. I am a jealous 
fellow, and I must feel that I am absolutely 
necessary to my friend, or I can have no content. 
Will you have my friendship on these terms ?” 

And I said “ yes,” 





CHAPTER III. 


I -was lying wide awake one night early in 
March, when Rory came to my room ; ehe had 
been out with father and Lord Halford ; I had 
remaiued at home not feeling very well, and as 
they were late I had gone to bed. 

“ Are you asleep, Rhoda?” she asked. “Oh! 
I hope not ; I cannot rest until I have told you 
my news.” 

“T am wide awake ; light the lamp, and I will 
listen to you with pleasure.” 

“T can talk better in the dark,” she answered 
in a shy voice, ‘Oh! Rhoda, ean’t you guess what 
has happened? Iam the gladdest girl in all the 
world. Ronald has asked me to marry him.” 

I said “ I knew all along that he would ; my 
dear Rory, I can only say that I hope you will 
both be as happy as you deserve to be, always— 
and that I like Ronald quite as much as though 
he were a brother—oh ! please don’t choke me,” 
for she caught me in sa.close an embrace that I 
could scarcely breathe. 

“You darling, how di1 you guess? I thought 
we had hidden it so well; I wanted to surprise 
you. Rhoda, have I made myself very con- 
spicuous—was I at all bold or too-—too free with 
my favours ? 

“No,” I answered indignantly, “no one but 
yourself would ever ask such a foolish question ; 





What pleasant times began for us then ; and 


it wos very easy to see what magnet drew Ronald | 
to our house. He was so nice and unaffected | 





like ashadow. Bat, Rory, when you are ‘my 
lady’ don’t quite forget poor me.” 


“Asif I could! That is a lesson even he could 
not teach me.” 

That night we lay talking until the faint glim- 
mering of light warned us morning was 
approaching, and in the first flush of her joy 
Rory wished that Prince Charming might “hurry 
along” for me, because I could not know real 
happiness until I had loved.” ‘ 

Iwas glad that she could not see my face, 
because the blood mounted in such tell-tale fashion 
to it, for was not Athol all the world to me? and 
though I knew I hid my secret well, was not my 
heart often sore because he came so rarely, and 
we had so little chance for speech ? 

I was more than ever grateful to the darkness 
when Rory went on to vay,— 

“Oh ! we saw Mr. Penrose and a lady walking 
together in Hyde Park yesterday. I meant to 
tell you then, but I forgot. She was very beau- 
tiful in a foreign style, but Ronald says she is 
English and a ‘grass.widow,’—what a nasty 
term that is. Her name is Mrs, Campana, and 
she is an awful eoquette. I used to think once 
you might get to care for Mr. Penrose, Iam so 
glad you did not, because one or two people have 
told me he admires Mrs, Campana 80 much. 
did not think he was that sort of man.” 

Her words went to my heart like a knife, but 
T lay still, fearing to speak lest my voice should 
betray me, and she went on. 

“T hope he will not visit us any “more; he 
ought to be ashamed to pay attentions to a 
married woman, and she parted from her husband! 
I always thought he was unlike other men but 
he is not, and I hate hypocrites. How quiet you 
are Rhoda, why don’t you speak ?” 

“ Because,” I answered passionately, “ your 
injustice held me quiet. Just because Mr. Penrose 
walks with this—this— woman—probably meeting 
her by accident—you jump to a conclusion that 
he is either foclish or wicked. I will never 
believe evil of one who was so kind to me on such 
slight grounds. Iam ashamed of you, Rory, I 
did not think you were suspicious, or liked re- 
peating slanderous stories.” 

“Hoity, toity,” cried Rory, “ what a stort I’ve 
raised. Why Rhoda, rather than quarrel on such 
a night as this, I'll take back every word I’ve 
said, and vow Mr. Penrose is a Galahad, a Bayard, 
a Crichton, all done up in one parcel——” 

But I was not to be mollified, and through all 
the following day I went about bearing a heavy 
heart in my bosom. I did not see Athol for a 
whole long week after this, and when at last he 
came I was so afraid that he should guess my 
secret and my sorrow, that my manner was con- 
strained in the extreme, and our next few 
meetings were very painful to me,” 

Athol’s coldness almost broke my heart, and IT 
attributed it not to my own altered conduct but 
to the influence of Mrs. Lesbia Campania. I had 
not, however, much leisure for brooding, we were 
all so busy preparing for Rory’s wedding ; there 
was no reason why it should be delayed, Ronald 
had no friends to consult, or to raise objections to 
his choice, and Rory, too, stood alone, save for my 
dear father. 

They were going to Italy for their honeymoon 
and would not return to England until the 
autumn. 

I wondered blankly what I should do when they 
had passed so much out of my life, but I said 
nothing to damp my dear girl’s joy. 

They were duly married early in June, a great 
many fashionable people witnessing the ceremony, 
for Ronald was popular and powerful—but no 
guests were present at the breakfast save 
Athol. 

Rory cried a little at parting, but she quickly 

dried her tears, and smiled back at me as they 
drove away. 
How quiet the house seemed when she was 
gone, how heavy was the sense of my loneliness, 
for Athol was closeted with father and I was 
quite alone. Gradually it grew dark, but T still 
sat by the open window, my head upon my artis, 
foolishly weeping, when the door opened and some 
one entered. Then the shadowy figure halted by 
the threshold and a grave voice said,— 





from the first Ronald has loved and followed you | 


| (Athol was near-sighted) 


“ Are you here, Miss Floyd? It is quite dark 
and T need some sound to guide me to you 
I cannot see you, 
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“T am by the window,” I answered as steadily 
as I cou'd, and he crossed to me at once, whilst 
my heart beat tumultuously, 

“What are you doing by yourself? And why 
does your voice ring so queerly? I believe that 
you are, or have been crying? Is anything the 
matter ?” 

“Nothing, and I am not erying—I—I was only 
thinking.” 

“Of what! Lady Halford’s fortunate lot, and 
the ceremony we graced to-day ?” he asked with 
a slightly satirical accent. “ I wassorry that you 
had to endure my presence, but Ronald insisted 
—he is foolishly attached to me, and seemed to 
consider the marriage would be a failure unless I 
attended. I hope I have not tried your courtesy 
and patience too far.” 

He was bending over me ; I could tell just how 
he looked although I could not see his face, and I 
thought that I must cry out to him for pity, but 
the recollection of Mrs. Campana kept me from 
open grief. 

“It is I who should apologise,” I said, trying 
hard to meet coldness with coldness ; “ naturally 
you did not wish to spend so many hours in the 
society of an ignorant country girl.” 

“Are you ignorant? That is the last word I 
should have applied to you. Shall I say 
goodnight now, or am I to stay? Mr. Floyd 
thought you might be lonely and sent me to 
you-—” 

“ He should have been more considerate of your 
feelings. Pray do not remember me in the 
matter at all—I am used to solitude and J like 
it.” 

After which rude and mendacious speech Athol 
said very stiffly, “I will accept my dismissal with 
what grace there isin me. But before I go, I 
should be glad to hear ic what way I have offended 
you, that you so completely and shamefully 
ignore our compact of friendship.” 

“You have not offended a 

“Then Iam to understand you have changed 
your mind without a cause—that like the rest of 
your charming sex you cannot understand what 
loyalty meaus—that you are to ‘one thing 
constant never.’ ” 

“ No one ever accused me before of inconstancy,” 
I cried indignantly ; “ and it is all very well for you 
to shift the blame upon my shoulders, I never 
had but two friends, Rory and—and you—now 
Ronald is first with her, and you are tired of me 





“Go on,” he said quietly, “you must finish 
now, Rhoda,” but though his voice was grave it 
was so much kinder, that my courage suddenly 
failed me and I sobbed. “Oh, I am so wretched, 


so lonely—” and theu he possessed himself of my 
hands, stooping over me so that I felt his breath 
warm upon my brow. “ Khoda, you must and 


shall tell me the head and front of my offence ; 
then if I cannot win your pardon, I will leave 
you unmolested, I will not try to see you any 
more.” 

“T am not angry; I only thought you had 
grown tired of our stupid society.” I answered 
evasively, “ and—and—oh !| I will say no 
more P 

“If I told you that I thought of you far 
oftener than was wise ; that I let yow iuterfere 
with my work ; and that my greatest joy was to 
be near you—what would you answer? It is all 
true, Rhoda, and you have made me suffer 
mure than you can ever guess by your coldness, 
Shell we begin all over again, and try to un- 
derstand each other better ; or am I to be de- 
barred all the privileges friendship claims ¢” 

“ We will begin again,” I whispered ; “ perhaps 
I have been foolish and unjust—but—I thought 

—I tavught—you did not care - 

“Not care! Great Heaven, what had I done 
that you should so misjudge me? Rhoda—my 
dear little Rhoda—you are all the world to me,” 
and I, forget'ing Lesbia, let him take me in his 
arms and kiss me with a passion of which I had 
scarcely believed him capable. 

“Tell me you love me,” he said, masterfully, 
“and kiss me as proof of your truth.” 

He lifted my face with one hand, and I felt 
that he was trying to read tne whole story in 
my eyes; i could not keep the truth any longer 
from him. 











“I do love you,” I said, “I am afraid to think 
how much.” 

“ My beloved my beloved! Then why have 
you been so cruelly cold ¢” 

“Oh, cannot you guess? I—I thought you 
had been playing with me.” 

“T am flattered. Mistress Rhoda, you must 
have a better opinion of me than that if we are 
to be happy. Listen, my dear one ; I will have 
nothing short of perfect trust, because without 
faith love cannot live, or if it lives, it becomes 
a curse instead of a blessing. You must feel 
always, wherever I am, however strange things 
may appear, that I love you and you only; will 
you promise so much $” 

“Yes,” I said, hesitatingly, ‘“ but—but—you 
will never do anything to rouse suspicion or 
jealousy in my mind? [I did not know I could 
be jealous until—until you entered my life.” 

“TI shall have to forgive all your past mis- 
demeanours because of those concluding words, 
And now, Rhoda, were you ‘ so lonely, 80 wretched,’ 
just because Rory had gone ; or had J a little to 
do with the trouble ?” 

“T shall not answer; you are impertinent, 
sir.” 

“T believe I was christened Athol; may I 
remind you that itis vot the usual thing for 
lovers to address each other as sir and madam 
I would like to hear my name spoken by you.” 

“Not yet—you must wait until the newness of 
it has worn away.” 

“T will wait here all night, if you will atay 
thus ; but I won’t go until my little wild thing 
has learned her first lesson in obedience. If you 
prove obstinate I shall conclude you wish me to 
remain for an indefinite period.” 

“Oh! Athol!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. and Mrs. Penrose lived near Pange- 
bourne, and in due course of time I was taken 
down for the purpose of introduction. I must 
confess I was dreadfully nervous, because although 
Athol had made very light of his father’s foibles 
and infirmities, I could see he was very anxious 
as to the reception he would accord me. Mrs. 
Penrose drove to meet us in a pretty low chaise, 
and I liked her at the first sight I caught of her ; 
she was small and plump, with grey hair smoothly 
banded across the temples, kind blue eyes— 
rather sad—and pink cheeks, Not a bit like the 
picture I had drawn of her. She took my face 
between her hands, and kissing me, said in an 
agitated voice,— 

“ My dear, I am glad to meet you, and I pray 
Heaven you may make my boy very happy—he 
is so dear to me.” 

I felt it would not be hard to love her, she 
was so gentle and kindly. She so readily gave 
me a place in her heart, and I almost forgot the 
ordeal awaiting me until we sighted the house. 
It was a pretty place of two stories high ; large 
and rambling, with beautiful lawns sloping down 
to the river—the door was in the centre, on 
either side the windows opened upon a terrace, 
bright with flowers, and there was an air of com- 
fort and luxury pervading it, to which I certainly 
was & stranger. 

Mr. Penrose came out to meet us—he was not 
dreadful to look at, being undersized and slender, 
his features were good, except the mouth which 
was cruel, and the eyes were bright and malicious 
asa monkey’s. But he spoke very pleasantly to 
me. I should have fancied he really meant his 
kind words, had not Mrs. Penrose looked so 
troubled, and Athol so angry. 

“ You must be on your guard against him,” 
he said, as he led me away; “he always means 
mischief when he is most amiable. Rhoda, it 
would frighten you to know in what light I 
regard him—accustomed as you are to your 
father’s goodness, you cannot understand the 
baseness of mine.” 

The next day passed eventlessly, Mr. Penrose 
still continuing so kind and amiable that I began 
to think both Athol and his mother were a little 
too har’ upon him. The second evening as we 
eat at dinver, he remarked, casually,— 


“ By the way, Miss Floyd (he never called me 





Rhoda) did you notice a house on the opposite 
bank, just a little beyond those elms t” 

“Yes, and I thought how pretty it was—the 
garden, too, is simply perfect.” 

“So glad you like it,” he smiled, “as doubt- 
leas you will see something of its mistress whilst 
with us. Of course, Athol has told you about 
hert—Not Why, really, my son, you are 
terribly remiss ¢ or is Miss Floyd just a wee bit 
inclined to jealousy, so that you believe silence 
golden ?” 

“JT don’t know what you mean by your insinua- 
tions,” began Athol, stormily, w his father 
broke into a loud cackle (one could net say he 
laughed). 

“ You are innocence personified |! Oh, yes, we 
allare until we marry! Why, I can assure you, 
dear girl, that Athol was dreadfully taken with 
Mrs. Campana—she is a beautiful grass widow, 
and——” 

‘Excuse me,” I said, coldly, “I am not 
interested in her,” and I tried to behave natur- 
ally whilst we all remained together, but that 
hideous little parody of a man, rubbed his hands 
together, remarking with a malicious leer,— 

“Sseware of jealousy! Oh, it was nothing I 
assure you—only a passing fancy; young men 
have scores of them before they settle down, 
and Lesbia is a lovely woman—ask Athol to 
describe her charms.” 

“ Will you be quiet ¢’’ demanded my lover in 
@ curiously, low voice, and his eyes were dreadful 
in their anger. “ Please to remember Rhoda has 
not lived in your world, and thank Heaven, can- 
not understand all your vile innuendoes and 
slanderous jargon.” 

I am sure Mr. Penrose was afraid of his son, for 
he made no reply, unless one could call his chuckle 
a response, and the remainder of the meal passed 
uncomfortably enough. 

In the drawing-room, Mrs, Penrose said, with a 
pathetic smile,— 

“You must pay very little attention to Ken- 

nard’s speeches; of course they mean nothing, 
but Athol does not understand his father—they 
never agree.” 
' Then Athol himself entered, and, joining me, 
asked me to go out. I replied, ovldly, I was 
tired, and he did not press me further. Instead 
of doing so, he took up a book and read until the 
lights were brought in. 

That night I cried myself to sleep. The next 
day I scrupulously avgided any téte-d-téte with 
him, but he was too clever for me, and, waylaying 
me on my way to the drawing-room, said, in hi 
masterful fashion,— 

“Come in here, Rhoda; this sort of thing has 
gone on long enough.” With that, he flung open 
the library door, and, compelling me to enter, 
closed and locked it. “Now, what do you mean by 
treating me so badly?” he said, in a low voice 
which told me how difficult it was for him to 
remain cool. 

“Rather, I should ask what you mean by 
deceiving met” I retorted. “Over and over 
again you have told me you never loved any girl 
but me.” 

“ And that was the truth. I had a wild fancy 
once, but-——” 

“Once!” I echoed, scornfully. “Have you 
ever lived it down? Shall I ever be to you what 
Lesbia Campana is? Not so very long ago you 
were seen with her in Hyde Park—and she ws a 
married woman!” 

He paced up and down the room as though 
seeking to retain his calmness ; then, confronting 
me, he said,— 

“Tt is a poor proof of love to doubt me on such 
slight evidence, and I did not think you could be 
guilty of such suspicions, See here, Rhoda, you 
must trust me wholly, love me perfectly, or we 
will part before each has ruined the other’s life. 
I will mot have a divided faith.” 

His words brought me to my senses ; with a 
wild cry I sobbed,— 

“Forgive me! oh, forgive me! If I loved you 
less I should not so fear to lose you.” 

Poor little girl !” he said, taking me into his 
arms. “Poor little girl! We must be very 
patient each with the other. ‘Jealousy is cruel as 
the grave’ ; and it isour common failing. Heaven 
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grant that it may never make shipwreck of our 
lives !” 

Oh if I had remembered his words! If I had 
only remembered—how much sorrow might have 
been spared to both. How could 1, loving him, 
doubt himt I felt very humble then, and, 
thought I knew my own weakness, I did not 
believe I ever could succumb to it again ; which 
shows how very little acquainted I was with 
myself. 

Athol had forgiven me ; I cared scarcely for any- 
thing else, and, even when Mrs. Campana called, 
I felt no pang. 

She was the handsomest woman I had ever 
seen, and I could well understand the power she 
could exercise over some men. Her eyes were 
large, dark and velvety ; but one felt they could 
be very hard and terrible in anger, and, for all 
her beauty, Ler face was neither good nor kind. 
Mr. Penrose received her cordially, although I 
could plainly see his wife objected to her visitor. 

“This is Miss Floyd,” he explained, ‘ Athol’s 
fiancée. I suppose they will be married soon,” 
and he regarded her with keen eyes. 

But her serenity was in no way disturbed, as 
she answered, “I am glad to meet Miss Floyd.” 
Then, with a smile to me, “Athol and I were 
very dear friends, but, of course, I cannot now 
expect anything but the smallest share of his 
regard and confidence,” 

She hardly seemed to expect any reply, and, in 
fact, ignored me throughout the remainder of her 


stay. 

When she had gone, Mrs. Penrose said, “I wish, 
Kennard, you would not encourage Mrs. Cam- 
pana’s visits.” 

“Oh, I daresay! But she is very amusing, 
and I like to be amused, Miss Floyd, you should 
really be proud so successfully to rival her.” 

“T do not think she could ever lay claim to 
Athol’s affection,” I answered, coldly, “and, I am 
quite certain she has not his respect.” 

But I was a little uneasy and fearful, so that [ 
felt glad indeed when our holiday ended and I 
was safe at home once more with father and 
Elspeth. 

We were to be married on New Year’s Day, 
and, when once I was his wife, surely, no doubt 
would ever trouble my peace. Resolurely, I put 
the thought of Lesbia from me, and the following 
weeks of our betrothal were very happy ones, 

Then Rory returned, and we had so many con- 
fidences to exchange—so much to see and to do— 
that the time went by all unhceded. 

Then came my wedding-day. We were not 
going abroad, but to a pretty place in Devonshire 
which Ronald had kindly lent us ; and no happier 
bride than I ever crossed the threshold of a new 
home. 

In the drawing-room, Athol turned to me, and, 
taking me in his arms, said,— 

“My dear wife! my very own, now and for 
over! Heaven grant that I may not abuse my 
trust, or bring one grief to your heart!” and 
then he kissed me, and I prayed humbly that I 
might be worthy of him. 

After a fortnight, we went back to town ; Athol 
returning to his duties, which, indeed, were 
many—and I was not idle, for I had many things 
to learn. 

Oh, those first bright days! Now, when all the 
sorrow and clouds have passed away and I am 
resting in the calm haven of my husband's love, 
it brings the tears to my eyes to recall them, and 
remember how little I deserved them. 

The spring was a warm and early one, and as 
Athol’s mother repeatedly begged us to pay them 
@ short visit, we went to them at the close of 
March. It annoyed me that Lesbia should be 
the only guest that day at dinner, all the more 
80 because she was looking unusually beautiful. 
Mr. Penrose wore his most mischievous monkey 
expression, and was evidently watching for some 
sign of dissatisfaction from me, for Lesbia was 
bent upon keeping possession of Athol. Even 
after dinner she would not leave him free to join 
me, but on some plausible pretext carried him off 
to the greenhouses. As they were going he 
turned to me,— 

“ Will not you come, Rhoda?” 

But I answered “No.” He should not think 





I distrusted him ; so they went out together, and 
Mr. Penrose sat down beside me. 

“What a very unsuspicious little soul you 
are,” he said, with an odious mockery of kind- 
ness ; “ how sure you are of Athol’s fidelity.” 

Then he laughed as I said passionately,— 

“T will not listen to innuendoes about my 
husband, even from you.” 

“Quite right, quite right, Rhoda; but you 
should learn to distinguish banter from down- 
right seriousness. Of course I was jesting. Get 
& wrap and come out with me; the moon is on 
the water, and you will see it at its best.” 

I could do nothing but obey, and I never 
guessed that he had any malicious intent in 
suggesting this move; we went out together, 
over the level lawns and then I saw what he 
had seen from the windows, and what he intended 
I should see, Lesbia was standing before Athol, 
looking into his eyes—she was as tall as he—her 
hands were laid upon his arms, so that without 
force he could not put her aside, and she was 
evidently entreating some favour. He looked 
both troubled and annoyed. 

“ What a pretty tableau,” laughed my com- 
panion, “ what are you rehearsing?” 


CHAPTER V. 


Lessa gave a little ory, and then laughed. 

“ How you startled me, stealing upon me thus; 
we were talking over old times. You don’t mind, 
Mrs. Penrose? Really we had nothing to say 
that would interest a third party,” and her eyes 
flashed bold defiance at me, so that I was put 
upon my mettle. 

“Probably not,” I said stiffly, “I am only 
sorry that I broke in upon you,” and I turned to 
go, when Athol, his face very white and angry, 
spoke my name, 

“ Rhoda, stay ! 
house.” 

“ There is no need ; I do not wish to spoil your 
pleasure, and Mr. Penrose is quite an efficient 
escort. Pray do not leave so amusing a com- 
panion for me.” 

Not another word did he say, as I took his 
father’s arm and left him. 

“ Jealous, eh" leered my companion. “ Why 
don’t you pay him back in his own coin, if he 
flirts, why not you? You must have many 
admirers,” 

“ How dare you talk to me in such a way” I 
demanded, now thoroughly roused; “it is a 
disgrace to you and an insult to me. I would 
rather die to-night than live to be like that 
woman you call friend—pitiless, unscrupulous, 
unwomanly,” and then I flew into the house, up 
to my own room, where after what seemed an 
age, though it was really but a short time, Athol 
joined me. 

“ Well?” he said harshly, striding across the 
room, and standing before me, his elbow resting 
on the mantel, his eyes regarding me frowningly. 

“Tt is not well,” I answered bitterly; “ you 
have deceived me all along—you are so utterly 
weary of me that you seek solace in hr society.” 

“Let that pass, I shall not try to defend 
myself; I can only say that I believed you 
incapable of playing the spy.” 

“T did not; I never dreamed that I should 
find you—as I did—I trusted you; and now I 
know that you have grossly batrayed my confi- 
dence and insulted me beyond all forgiveness, I 
will no: longer endure it.” 

I saw his white face grew whiter still and his 
eyes sterner, and just because I loved him so 
dearly, I tried to be reasonable; so when he 
asked,— 

“Have you anything further to say ” I 
answered. 

“ Yes, [am ready to hear any explanation you 
may give; if you can prove I am in the 
wrong ——” 

‘*Where would be the use?” he interrupted 
bitterly ; “on the first available occasion you 
would raise another sturm. I have nothing to 


I will take you back to the 


say. 
After that he sooke no more. I was too hurt 


and angry to cry. I nursed my resentment, 
brooded over my wiongys, until I felt myself a 





very injured woman indeed, And the little rift 
between us widened daily. We never spoke save 
when compelled, and then in a manner so cold 
that his mother looked at us in pained eurprise, 
and one evening she said a few words so kindly 
and gently to me that I resolved next morning 
to hold out the olive branch to my husband, for 
indeed I was heartsick and weary of quarrelling. 
Full of this intention I went down to breakfast ; 
there was only a solitary letter beside his plate, 
and the crest was Lesbia’s. He took it up 
hastily, and was about to thrust it into his 
pocket, when holding out my hand, I said,— 

“Will not you let me see it, Athol #” 

“Certainly not,” he answered, “it is my 
property—and there are reasons why you should 
not open my corresponderce,” 

“ Ample reasons,” I said, and pushed aaide my 
untasted food. He gos up from the table and 
flung from the room in a rage. Mr, Penrose 
laughed. 

“Stand up for your rights, Rhoda ; it is now 
or never. If you give in to Athol once you may 
always.” 

“Rhoda, remember your duty,” said mother ; 
“and pray remember, Kennard, I will not receive 
Mrs. Campana again ; if she is not evil she is 
indiscreet.” 

“ Will not, madam ¢ 
house,” 

“ Yes,”’ she answered, tremulously, “it is nob 
often [oppose you, Kennard; but I will not do 
wrong even to please you. Surely you do not 
wish to see your son’s and this child’s happiness 
destroyed by a worthless woman.” 

He made no reply unless one could call his 
growl one; and the meal passed in greatest 
discomfort. Afterwards I purposely avoided 
mother, not being in the right mood to receive 
expostulations or advice, 

Athol did nov return until the evening, and 
then he paid me no more attention than a stranger 
might have done. 

Altogether we were in a most miserable state, 
and I could see noend to our trouble. If Athol 
had not loved me, why should he have married 
me ? 

And was it right to have so pronounced 4 
friendship with a woman whose husband yet 
lived, or at all events was not known to be dead ? 
The more I thought the more intolerable it grew, 
until I was like one half mad with my outraged 
pride and love. 

Curiously enough, that very evening a letter 
reached me from Rory, who, after touching upon 
sundry matters, said,— 

“We have often wondered why Mr. Penrose 
and Athol should be so much at varianee. 
Ronald has told me the reason and I will give it 
you, because it is only right you should know 
your husband is not to blame. The old man 
never loved him, and as he grew up his indiffe- 
rence became perfect hate because Athol would 
not suffer his mother to be ill-treated or openly 
insulted, 

“Three years ago matters came to a climax. 
In the presence of Ronald and his son Mr, 
Penrose struck his wife. They were all on the 
west landing, and Athol suddenly caught the old 
man by the collar, and having shaken him well, 
dropped him over the balustrade into the hall, 
vowing to kill him if ever he repeated his offeace, 
Penrose, by a miracle, was only bruised, but he 
has never forgiven or forgotten, and would do a 
great deal to hurt Athol Don’t trust the old 
wretch in anything.” 

In my heart I blessed Rory for her words, they 
were such comfort to me, 

It was always Mr. Penrose who roused my 
suspicions, who pointed out this or that thing to 
my jealous eyes, might it not be his way of taking 
revenge? and yet what I had done that-he should 
make mesuffer toot Whilst I hesitated between 
love and doubt a maid entered with a note. 

“For you, ma’am. Master found it, and said 
you would take care of it for Mr. Athol until his 
return. It is his property.” 

I took it from her, and I stood alone with it in 
my hand. I don’t try to excuse what followed, 
there isnot any excuse for me. It was unsealed. 
The temptation was great, for I recognised the 
note as that sent by Lesbia, and J read i, 


This to me! In my own 
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It was short, and even in some respects am- 
biguous ; but it roused all that was evil in me to 
keen life. 

‘She wrote,— 


“Why are you so cruel to one who holds you 
so dear? Why are you afraid to give me all I 
ask—your friendship? Is that wronging the 
woman who doubts, and wearies you with her 
doubts ? 

“Remember the pat, and -all you gave me, 
and if you will grant me nothing else, at least 
meet me to-night at 8.30 in my own garden. 
You will not leave me without one word of 
farewell, that I will not endure. Rather, despite 
a certain lady's prejudice against me I will come 
to pére Penrose’s residence. You know I am a 
woman of my word,” 


My heart stood still, my limbs were rigid, my 
hands like ice ! This bold and dreadful woman— 
more dreadful than I even then believed—must 
have some great hold upon Athol. If he 
had ceased to love her would she thus seek him 
out, degrade herself by imploring interviews and 
love from one who, like herself, was not free. 

Suddenly, I recovered life and movement 
Snatching up a shawl I threw it about my head 
and shoulders, and ran out into the chilly night. 

Athol’s boat lay moored on our side, so he had 
found other means to reach Lesbia; and, I told 
myself, angrily, it was all part and parcel of his 
fraud, 

I stepped in, and taking the oars, rowed myself 
across, my heart beating dreadfully all the while. 
Landing, | made fast the boat, and hurried to 
Leebia’s garden ; and J saw them there. She, the 
haughty insolent beauty, was crying, and her 
words reached me where I stood. 

“ Do not leave me utterly alone. I am indeed 
illused. Oh, Athol, be kind to me. Think how 
much I love you, how little Rhoda trusts you. 
You might sin agaiust me again and again and I 
would torgive you. Ifyou and I were free, and 
you wished me for your wife, I would give myself 
to you gladly, even though I knew it would be 
certain misery for me.” 

“Lesbia, for Heaven’s sake, control yourself. 
Think a moment ef what you owe to your hus- 
band—remember I havea wife x 

“ With whom you cannot live? Is it not so? 
Ah, your eyes answer for you. My poor Athol /” 
and how infinitely caressing her voice was, “ My 
poor boy !” 

Then I stepped forward, and said,— 

“Tf Mr. Penrose finds it so difficult to endure 
my presence he shall be relieved of it, madam. I 
regret that I stole from you—even for a short 
while—a heart so little werth having. No one 
regrets my marriage so bitterly as I do.” 








She looked at me with eyes full of triumph ; | 


but Athol said,— 

“Are you mad? IfI chose I could explain ; 
but I refuse to do so. My honour + 

“ Your honour!” I echoed scornfully, “It is 
like Lancelot’s, 





* Fis honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.’” 


said my husband, icily ; but I answered quickly,— 

“T came alone, I will return alone; but first 
let me give you the message which brought us 
both here,” and with that I flung Lesbia’s note 
at her feet, and turning fled, nor did Athol 
follow me. 

With breaking heart and courage fast going, I 
hurried homewards up to my room, and there 
feverishly began to pack. Oue thing only was 
clear to me; I must leave my hu-band—the 
hushand who was so soon weary of me, I would 
go away, but where I did not know, only nothing 
now would induce me to remain with him. In 
the midst of my preparations the door opened, 
and he entered, caught sight of my tumbled 
finery, my disarranged drawers, and asked, — 

“ What does this mean ? ” 

“Tt means that I am going away—for ever. 
After all that has happened I cannot remain with 
you ; I wish I could oblige you by dying.” 

“And I,” he answered in low, level tones, 
“with that we had never met.” 

“Precisely so. But if you had been honest 
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with me, our meeting need not have been disas- 
trous—as it is—oh, Heaven !—oh, Heaven! I 
long fur death.” 

His face whitened and quivered. 

“T am sorry you find your yoke so irksome ; it 
shall not gall you any more. I ought to have 
been wiser than to link your life to mine, but 
having committed that folly, I must do my best 
to retrieve it. From to-night you shall go your 
way—I, mine—it is a pitiful ending to our 
story.” 

“ But mine is not the fault,” I cried in my 
anger and pain, “although the world which is 
always merciless to women, will probably lay the 
blame upon me. But where I am going I shall 
not hear.” 

“Where are you going?” he asked in that 
awfully repressed tone. 

“T neither know nor care,” I said recklessly ; 
“there is no one to mind what befalls me ;” and 
then I sobbed at the thought of my bitter lot, but 
my anguish did not move him. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“ UNFORTUNATELY we are bound together ‘ until 
death us do part,’ and as you are my wife, it is 
my duty to see that. you are comfortably housed, 
we'l supplied with all you need, and living under 
the care of a responsible person. To-morrow I 
shall take you to your father ; you may give bim 
what explanations you please, it is perfectly 
immaterial to me—only as I have a regard for 
your good name, you must live under his imme- 
diate care. I will not seek to intrude upon you ; 
I promise faithfully never to molest you, and I 
swear before Heaven that I will never approach 
you until you have shown by your conduct how 
shamefully you wronged me. Our marriage 
was a cruel mistake ; all the more cruel because 
neither can get redress, the Jaw cannot help us— 
only death can do that. To-morrow we shall 
leave here at ten-thirty. I shall expect you to 
be ready.” 

Then he was gone! He had not even tried to 
soothe my anger, or offered any sort of excuse 
for himself.—He wanted to be free of me—well, 
he should have his wish! But oh, how could I 
go back to father and Elspeth just to tell them 
how grievously I had been mistaken? and how 
could [—his wife—who even now loved him above 
and beyond all—utter black and bitter truths 
against him. I would go away where none should 
find me. I would hide myself anywhere, any- 
where, so that I did him no further hurt. But 
when I rose frantically and tried to open the 
door. I found it locked, and long, long after- 
wards I learned all that night Athol kept 


| watch outside. I wonder I did not go mad 


during that awful vigil ; but towards morning I 
fell asleep, and when I woke it was already 
noon. 

A maid came to call me, saying that Mr. Athol 
finding I was asleep wou!'d not let me be dis- 
turbed, but had travelled to town, and sent 


| from thence an old weman named Elspeth 
“Let me take you hack, this is most unseemly,” | 


Scarsdale, who was to convey me home. 

Afterwards she admitted Elspeth, and oh! 
how we sobbed and wept together, although when 
she would have blamed my husband, some better 
instinct refused to let me hear her. I did not 
see Mr, Penrose before we left, but mother 
wished me a stern good-bye, and then we left 
the house, I preferring to walk to the station. 
And on our way we met Lesbia. She was driving 
a pair of cream ponies, and although she looked 
lovely, her eyes were weary, as if they had wept 
long. 

She called to me, and when I paused said,— 

“As Mr, Penrose—Athol, told me you were 
going heme to-day, I thought I should like to 
say good-bye (I was coming to the house for that 
purpose) we have been such good friends, have 
we not ?” with a mocking laugh, “even though 
your lord and master had the bad taste to prefer 
me to you!” 

I answered her proudly enough. 

“T sbould consider it an insult to be called 
your friend, and with regard to Mr. Penrose’s 
infatuation, I can only say, that though you have 





his love, I wear his ring, and bear his name, 
Nothing but death can wrest my rights from 
me,” 

“ And you may die young,” she sneered, crim- 
son with rage, “don’t the good always do that? 
then J would wear your honours;” and whipping 
her ponies she drove off, leaving me with a sense 
of bitter humiliation and utter defeat. 

Throughout our short journey Elspeth con- 
doled with me, encouraged me in the line of 
conduct I was pursuing, openly said I was a 
martyr, so that when I reached home and flung 
myself sobbing upon my father’s breast, it was & 
dreadful shock to hear him say,— 

“Rhoda! Rhoda! what have you done? 
Hea:en knows I had rather have died than have 
lived to see this day. Only three months 
married ! oh, child, child, you have made a hard 
way for yourself.” 

You don’t understand, and I can never tell 
you what I have suff-red, perhaps you do not 
even care!” for my misery made me very 
unjust. 

“Not care, Rhoda, when your life is spoiled, 
and his too. Whatever his error may be, I am 
sure it is of a generous nature ; you will live to 
regret your jealous anger—be persuaded, dear ; 
go to him and humbiy ask pardon.” 

“No,” Linterrupted wildly, “ but if you wish 
it I will leave you ; if you are ashamed and weary 
of me as he was——” 

“ Hush!” said father sternly, “ I am ashamed 
of your folly, not of you; and I am sorrier for 
you than for hin, because although he bas told 
me nothing in particular, I feel he is sinned 
against—and the cruellest pain recoils on the 
transgressor. Now Jet Elspeth take you to your 
room, and just because you bear Ais name, and 
he has generously provided for your needs, 
taking all blame upon himself—see that you do 
not rashly leave the shelter uf my roof——” and 
this was my home-coming. 

I dare not ask your pity, I do not deserve it ; 
butoh ! I think, had you been able to read my 
heart, you would have accorded it. 

‘I was intensely wretched ; nothing Elspeth 
could say comforted me ; I felt myself a cruelly 
injured woman ; and yet I loved Athol as it is 
granted few to love. 

I tried hard to steel myself against him, but 
all the while a voice cried to me— 

“You are his wife; take back the love you 
promised ff you dare ; and then my father’s kind 
eyes were full of reproach when they met mine. 

Even Rory and Ronald blamed me, and so f 
ceased to write them; I never went abroad and 
I heard no news of Athol. 

One night, sick with sorrow and longing, I 
clung about father asking— 

“Have you nothing to tell me? nothing of 
him? Have you not seen him ?”’ 

“ Why should such things concern you ?” said 
father, gravely; “ you no lenger are his wife 
except in name—yes, I have seen him lately—he 
looks dreadfully old and ill ;” and loosing him- 
self from me, he retired to his study. 

Old and ill! Had I after all been mistaken ¢ 
Was he grieving for me! Then my jealous 
hea’ t whispered—“ For her, for her, because his 
love is so hopeless !” and I tried to harden my- 
self still more against him, whilst every day my 
anxiety grew greater. 

I rarely went abroad ; people regard a woman 
separated from her husband with suspicion, and 
I could not endure curious glances. I was so 
changed in look and manver that Elspeth was 
alarmed, and implored me to go to Landsford, 
sayinga breath of my native air would restore 
me to my old celf ; but it was at Landsford I had 
first met Athol. I had left the place a happy 
girl, could I return to it a broken-hearted wife, 
to endure the questionings and condolences of 
those who had known me since my birth ? 

A thousand times no! and so I decided to re- 
main with my father, of whom I saw even less 
and less. 

One day I ventured abroad, oh ' if only I dared 
look on the home where for three months he and 
I had been co happy! If only I could see hite 
without being seen! My feet followed my wil! 
and hardly conscious of what I did, I went on 
and on until I was within a stone’s throw of the 
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house. Then some one behind me spoke my 
name “ Rhoda!” and wheeling quickly round, I 
confronted Mr. Penrose. 

“My dear girl!” heexclaimed, “ how very 
changed you are! How dreadfully ill you look ! 
I recognised you from your carriage,had I met you 
face to face, I should not have known you. You 
have been fretting after Athol, I suppose ; 
fvolish child !—and now you are going to hold 
out the olive branch to him? That is his duty 
not yours; you should never undervalue your 
own worth !” 

“Twas not going to him,” I said ina weak 
voice, “ I—I only wanted to see him ; I had been 
told that like me he was greatly changed and 

mem re 

He laughed unpleasantly. 

“ Ah! I see ; someone has been trying to im- 
pose upon your sympathy ; Athol is in excellent 
health and spirits ; but he is not at home, so 
you have had all this long journey for nothing.” 

“Not at home!” I echoed; “has he left 
London for long? Where is he now?” 

“On a visit to Mrs, Campana; he went down 
there yesterday” 

“Ts this true?’ I gasped, grasping his arm; 
“you hate him, are you deceiving me ?” 

“If you do not believe me go to the house, any 
of the servants will confirm my words, I must 
say, Rhoda, you are the reverse of flattering.” 

Idid not reply, I turned and fied. Oh! what 
a fool I was to dream for a moment that he re- 
gretted the loss of me. Even now he and she 
were together, perhaps making merry over my 
simplicity and grief. 

Not one word did I say to father about my 
meeting with Mr. Penrose; did I want all the 
world to know to what a poor, weak wretch I 
had pinned my faith ? And then you see, despite 
all that had come and gone, I loved him dearly. 

For a few days I was quite prostrate, and 
Elspeth was goodness itself; even father relented 
a little to me, and as he kissed me he said— 

“Poor child ! poor child ! may Heaven in its 
mercy heal your wounds, and give you back the 
old trust ‘ul heart.” 

In all these weary weeks and months I could 
not cry, my grief was too bitter for such relief ; 
in the old days a sad story would move me to 
tears although the actors in it were unknown to 
me, or might be purely imaginary—but all this 
was changed. I did nothing but brood over my 
wrongs, sitting with idle hands before me ; oh ! 
I can never recall these things without a throb of 
shame, 

It was on the first of October I met Mr. Pen- 
rose ; it was on thirtieth when a packet reached 
me from mother, I regarded it listlessly, with 
~areless fingers slowly untied the string, wondering 

n @ vague way what the parcel contained— 
nothing but paper, but closely written and in 
Lesbia’s hated handwriting. There was a note, 
too from mother. 

“Twill read this first,” I thought, “it will 
prepare me for the worst.” 

It was a cold communication, not in the least 
in mother’s old gentle style, for of course she was 
angry with me, though not so angry as I deserved 
the should be, because you see with all my faults 
she loved me. 

“T send you this according to a promise given 
Lesbia Campana but yesterday. I did nob guess 
then why she so desired to see me, or what 
terrible plan she had in her mind. I have read 
all that she has written, and when you too have 
dove this you will regret you would not heed my 
words, or that on evidence so slight you violently 
sundered the Heaven-sanctioned tie between you 
and my son. 

“ Lesbia died last night and by her own hand. 
The particulars you will find in her manuscript. 
I have no more to say, unless it is humble your 
proud heart, pray Heaven to soften it, and to 
restore something of his lost peace to the husband 
you have so deeply wronged.” 

Lesbia dead, by her own hand. What did it all 
mean ? and why should all my friends combine to 
reproach me? I took the closely written sheets 
with nervous hands—almost I was afraid to 
touch them ; in my vverwrought state it seemed 
that the dead woman was near me, regarding me 





with the cruel mocking smile I knew ¢o well upon 
her perfect lips. 

Then I summoned courage to read—this is 
what I read: 





CHAPTER VIL. 
“From LesprA CAMPANA TO RHODA PENROSE,” 


“Dying lips are not prone to utter lies, 
and before the morning breaks I shall be a dead 
woman, although even at this moment I am in 
full possession of my strength and my mind is 
clear as ever. 

“There will be an inquest, and the fools will 
probably bring in a verdict of temporary insanity, 
_ I am not mad, I never was less so in my 
ife. 

“You will wonder at this queer beginning if 
you are still in ignorance of what has befallen me ; 
briefly, on September 30, a lamp exploded in my 
dressing-room and my clothes ignited. That was 
nothing, but the flames caught my arms, my neck, 
my face ; and before they could be extinguished 
I was disfigured horribly. 

“T sent for Doctor Athol Penrose, I would 
have no other attendant ; and reluctantly enough 
he came ; nothing but pity would have brought 
him to my side. 

‘*He attended me with utmost care, at first 
holding out some faint hope that I might even- 
tually recover my lost beauty ; but gradually he 
ceased to do so, and when yesterday I pressed 
him to tell me all the truth, he broke it as 
gently as he could to me, that I should remain 
the hideous object I am to the end of my life. 

“My resolution was instantly taken ; without 
beauty I had no power to win love tome ; I would 
not- brook pity from those who had admired or 
envie’ me, 

“ When I have told you all, I shall turn to my 
good friend, and with it make my quietus. 
Suicide by morphia is a decent death ; I do not 
wish to look more horrible than is absolutely 
necessary—you see ever at the eleventh hour I 
study appearances, 

“And now to my story, which is to prove 
Athol’s honour and your own crass stupidity ; 
however much you have suffered you deserved it 
all. 

“T am a wicked woman, but I would have died 
rather than doubted Lim when once } had the 
assurance of his love. 

“ Briefly then, just two years ago I took up my 
residence at Shellhurst, where for a time it was 
supposed I was a widow ; I did not contradict the 
rumour, it suited me to appear free. 

“The truth was, three years previously, I 
had married an Italian gentleman of great 
fortune; I, myself was poor though of gentle 
birth. 

“When I tell you this you will understand the 
reason for my marriage—he loved me, but I 
regarded him with something like detestation. 
We lived together for six weeks only, then he 
utterly repudiated me—he was right to do so, 
but I shall not enter into details about this part 
of my life. ; 

“ He settled half his fortune upon me and each 
went a separate way—he returrted to Italy, 1 to 
England. 

“Presently I made the acquaintance of the 
Penroses’ and I soon saw that Athol admired me ; 
I drew him on, his homage was so pleasant, so 
different to that of other men—he himself was 
different too. 

“ For the first time in my life I loved, and that 
with al) the strength of a fiery nature. Little by 
little I cast my spell over him, and one night 
he all but told me he loved me—some one, 
a servant I believe—-entered and prevented his 
full declaration. 

“The next day I waited for him, but he did 
not come, nor the next—then I contrived to meet 
him. 

“How changed he was; to my greeting he 
returned coldest words, and contemptuous looks ; 
when I asked an explanation, he responded ‘ Mrs, 
Campana, J have seen your husband, it is known 
that you are not what you profess to be. I can 
only regret that I insulted him by attentions to 
you.” 





“ He gave me no chance of defence and I went 
home blind with rage, mad with pain and rejected 
passion, 

“T never saw him again until he brought you 
here as his fiancée—I had heard of your coming ; 
Penrose pére who guessed my secret was my 
informant. 

“ He hated Athol for reasons of his own ; he 
liked me because I amused him, and he showed 
me what a glorious chance we each kad for re- 
venge. He was to sow the seeds of distrust in 
your mind, I was to cast the old glamour over 
Athol. 

“We never cared in the least about yotir peace 
—well, to be frank, even as Penrose hated his son, 
I hated you, because you had robbed me of my 
supremacy. I don’t know what I hoped ; I am 
only sure that my ally wanted to inflict pain upon 
Athol and to drag him down to his own level. 
His very purity of heart and life were as gall and 
wormwood to him, So the play began. 

“Tt was very easy to read your thoughis— 
you were simplicity itself—and I knew | gave 
you many bitter hours. But for all that you 
triumphed, so far that you became his wife. 
That night by the river—do you remember? 
I had lured him there by previous arrangement 
with Mr. Penrose ; and I began to speak of the 
past until he sternly stopped me, His words 
went like a knife to my heart, and I entreated 
him passionately to recall them. {twas then you 
came upon us. 4 

“T laugh even now over your poor assumption 
of dignity, your futile rage. Then came the 
incident of the letter. I did not mean that to 
fall into my ally’s hande, but Athol dropped it, 
and:the old man sent it to yo. In obedience to 
my entreaties, your husband met me at the time 
and place appointed. : 

“T don’t know what result I expected from 
that interview, I can only say he placed before 
me, in a very uncompromising fashion, the evil [ 
had done; and, whilst confessing his misery, 
protested his undying love for you ; his intention 
to set you free (if you wished it, as he believed 
you did), rather than make you drag out your 
life with one you despised and doubted ; and, 
because he was a man of honour, he would net 
betray me, 

“Oh, fool that you were, to cast aside the 
treasure of his love! I would have gladly died 
if I could, just for one short weck, have felt I was 
all the world to him. He could have made a 
good woman of me, I, who was evil through and 
through. I never saw him from that night until 
the first of October, when he, believing me a 
doomed creature, out of pity granted my prayer. 
I know how his charity was represented ; Penrose 
told me; and I was not sorry then, because I 
hoped to recover my lost beauty, and I had 
heard that I was legaily free. Now, when hope 
has failed me, when I am so mere a wreck of 
what once I was, I have resolved to put an end 
to it all. But, before I go, I make this atone- 
ment ; not because I regret my actions, or that I 
feel I owe anything to you, but that he who 
loves you may be known as he is, and that if it is 
for his happiness he may receive you once again 
into his home ; but he is a pr: ud man, and you 
must approach him humbly. 

“T have no more to say unless it is that, when 
you are re-united, should any vegue doubt of bis 
faith disturb your heart, think of the past, and of 
me. 
“You are little and mean beside me, you never 
can understand love as I have learned it ; but if 
you content him I shall not complain. Gooi 
night ! I speak to you as one from the grave; 
take heed how you receive and act upon my 
message.” 


The paper fell from my hand. I saw myself 
in my blackness, and, with a wild ery, 1 flung 
myself face downwards praying, “ Heaven have 
mercy upon me, and forgive me!” Then the 
dreadful tears came. 

Oh, what should Ido? What should Ido? I 
had pulled my house down about my ears ; Lhad 
given my husband the cup of misery to drain. 
Could he forgive me? If not, what was left to 
me—and a dreadful voice whispered to me: 
“You can do as Lesbia has done.” So that I 
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moaned out: “My husband! my husband! I 
leserve to be cast out of your heart and home ; 
but have mercy on me, or I must die!” 

When I had grown a little calmer I rose, and 
having bathed my tear-swollen face went down 
to my father, giving him Lesbia’s last message to 
read. When he had finished he put it aside, and 
irawing me to him, said,— 

“ My dear child, I will say nothing now to add 
to your remorse, you are more than sufficiently 
punished. Kneel down with me and let us pray 
that both for you and Athol the clouds may pass 
and your sky once again be clear,” and I was con- 
strained to obey him. Then we took counsel 
together, the result being that I wrote very 
humbly to Athol, not seeking in any way to 
excuse myself, pleading my love, and praying for 
pardon. Then when it was gone beyond recall I 
waited in fear and trembling for his reply. The 
first and second days wore by without bringing 
it, the third came, and half dead with fear and 
suspense I sat alone in my room, Presently all 
along thestreet I heard the postman’s knock, «nd 
my heart stood still; I dared not go down, I 
sould only sit with fast clasped hands and 
strained ears. Then Elspeth’s step sounded on 
the stairs, she was making violent haste ; surely 
she had brought me good news. She entered 
without ceremony, and as I started up I saw she 
held a letter. 

“Give it me,” I cried passionately, “ and— 
leave me,” with these words I snatched it from 
her hand; witha muttered “Dear! dear! I’m 
sorry I hurried so much if it isn’t worth a thank 
you,” she went down, and I tore open the 
nvelope. But hope left me when I saw Athol 
had not begun, by giving me one fond word, and 
I read like one in a terrible dream,— 

“T Eave given your letter my most careful 
thought, trying to see what is best for you and 
for me, and I can only arrive at one conclusion. 
Whilst acknowledging that appearauces were 
against me, I maintain that you were too ready 
to distrust one who had so earnestly endeavoured 
0 prove his love by making your happiness. I 
will not reproach you ; there were faults on both 
sides ; pride and passion on mine, jealousy and 
doubt on yours. But we will not dwell upon the 
past. I can only say, I see no least chance of 
joy for us. If we resumed our old relations, 
the old faults would once more make havoc of 
our lives ; the old bitterness would return and 
we should grow to hate what once we loved. 
And 80, I say, that we are best apart; our 
dream is over and done with, and Heaven forgive 
me !—I can hardly yet say I forgive you/ 
You were the very breath of my life ; I gave you 
of my best, and you would have none of it; it 
now rerains only for us to “dree our weird” as 
bravely as we may. I hope for the sake of 
both we shall never meet; I hope that your 
velease may come soon.” 

Once, twice, and again I read those dreadful 
words, and then with a wild scream I fell to 
the ground and knew no more until I found 
myself on my own bed with father aud Elspeth 
bending over me, 

After that I was ill a long time; not dan- 
gerously so, only weak and listless. Ia my 
distress Rory came to me; but I felt that both 
she and Ronald blamed me, and although this 
was as it should be, it raised a barrier ef con- 
straint between us, so that I was glad when she 
left me. Then our doctor advised travel for 
me, and I raised no objection; I simply did 
not care what happened to me. Everything 
was arranged for me, and Elspeth was to go with 
me, father protesting that Fanny could manage 
very well with a little daily assistance from her 
mother. §» without having seen my dear 
husband [ turned my back upon Eugland@; hoping 
never to return, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tre went by; Rory’s first baby was born, 
and with Ronald’s consent she had written 
asking me to stand sponser; but I refused. I 
had never lost my old Cornish superstitions, and 
it appeared to me that one so wicked and miser- 
able as I, could only bring trouble upou the child 








by linking it to me. Ronald was prouder of his 
wife than ever, and her letters were so full of 
joy, of perfect satisfied love, that at first I used 
to envy her, but as the months wore by I began 
to see that she deserved her good fortune, whilst 
I had forfeited mine; and then gradually the 
envy died out and I could rejoice with her, The 
long, long months had lengthened into a year, 
my strength and my “ pretty looks” as Elepeth 
was pleased to say had returned to me, and yet I 
was loathe to resume my old life. We wandered 
from place to place, never resting long any- 
where, and I got no news of Athol save such 
scanty ones as father could glean. Mother did 
not write to me ; her heart was sore against me 
for the sorrow I had given her dear one to sup ; 
and when in early January I read of her hus- 
band’s death, I dared not send a letter of 
condolence. So he was gone! The man who 
had made her life so hard, and robbed me of 
all good things! I wondered if she grieved, if 
through all the years of harshness her love had 
endured—afterwards I knew it was so; for she 
was a good woman with a loyal heart, and she 
never breathed one word of blame respecting the 
dead man. 

March was with us at last—the second March 
since I had parted from Athol, and as Elspeth 
and I sat talking by the fire one cold evening, she 
said dreamily,— 

“ Ay, but to see the dear old country, and the 
hedgerows again, they will be getting green, and 
under them the primroses are showing pale 
yellow ; I can even smell the violets that grew 
all along the path to church—soon there'll be 
blue-bells, and—and oh! {['m sick for the old 
country+not London, though that’s better than 
foreign parts—but Landsford. We were dread- 
fully poor then, but we were happy—ay dearie— 
why bless my soul you’re orying.” 

I flung my arms about her neck, sobbing as 
though my heart would break. 

‘** Yes, yes! let us go home ; I, too, long for a 
sight of the old place—the taste and smell of the 
sea, as it came up from Landsford Mount, the 
scent of the flowers ; there never were euch any- 
where beside, Elspeth. I am starving for the 
sound of friendly voices, the sight of familiar 
faces. Let us go home, and then die!” 

Elspeth, though old, was active and energetic, sd 
that our simple preparations were soon completed, 
and we were en route for England, I had written 
my father, begging him toe join us at Landsford, 
if only for the Easter Sunday; and we went 
straight to the dear old place. ° 

We found nothing changed, except the dear old 
church, and that was improved; the new Vicar 
being arich and generous man. When he learned 
who I was he insisted Elspeth and I should take 
up our quarters at the Vicarage, and his wife 
made us very welcome indeed. 

All Saturday I was busy helping with the 
decorations, whilst Elspeth wandered from cottage 
to cottage, just to have a gossip with old friends, 
so that the evening was upor us almost before we 
knew it. 

“Oh!” I cried, “I must hurry to meet father, 
or he will think himself forgotten, and it is so 
lcng since I have seen him,” 

They delicately allowed me to go to the station 
alone. I was a little late, so that he had issued 
from it when I caught my first glimpse of him. 
This was not London—only primitive Landsford 
—and, without any regard for the proprieties, I 
ruched upon him, flung my arms about his neck 
and half suffocated him with kisses. 

He said scarcely a word. Father was always 
most silent when moved; but, when my first 
transport had a little subsided, he said,— 

“T was late in arriving; there had been a 
fearful accident close to tcwn. I understand a 
great many were killed and wounded. We shall 
see particulars on Monday.” 

I am afraid that, in my selfish joy of having 
him once more with me, I paid small heed to 
what he said, and we spent a quiet evening 
together, fo!lowed by a peaceful Sunday, chiefly 
passed in the old haunts. 

On Monday morning I went alone to the beach. 
Oh, what a host of memories crowded round me ! 
It was here I had first lifted my eyes to Athol’s 
face and loved him with that love that was my 





doom, for I did not then believe he and I ever 
would clasp hands again—the sweet grace of his 
forgiveness was not for me. 

How long I sat dreaming there I cannot tell, 
but I was roused by the sound of slow, reluctant 
stepa, and, glancing quickly round, saw my father 
approaching. 

He carried a newspaper, and there was that in 
his expression which warned me of coming trouble 
—-held me mothionless ani silent. He came and 
sat beside me, ard when I saw it was difficult 
for him to speak, I whispered,— 

“ What is it, dear? What new calamity has 
befallen me?” 

“My poor child! I wanted to break it very 
gently to you, but I cannot. I learn from this 
newspaper that Athol is among the sufferers from 
the accident of Saturday.” 

Sea and rock and plain were all inexplicably 
confused, a blood-red mist was before my eyes, 
my senses seemed to fail and faint, and my heart 
stood still. Not a sound could I utter, and my 
father put an arm about me, as though he feared 
I muat fall, whilst he said,— 

“ Have courage, Rhoda! Heaven is merciful ; 
and while there is life there is hope. Athol isnot 
dead, but seriously injured.” 

Irose up then. ‘I must go to him,” and I 
walked before him, like a blind woman, feeling 
my way; for, indeed, I could not see the path I 
trod. I had but one thought, and that was how 
to reach him before the end came, for no hope 
remained in my heart to cheer me, 

Straight to the Vicarage, my father following 
in silence, knowing how vain would be any 
attempt at comfort. 

In the hall Elspeth met us; the post had just 
arrived, and brought one letter for me. It was 
from Athol’s mother, and I feared the worst. 

“ Read it,” I said to father; “I cannot see,’ 
and his voice sounded far away as he obeyed, 

“Tt is my duty to acquaint you with Athol’s 
danger, although, I can hardly suppose, that it 
will cause you great anxiety or grief; neither 
do I know that he would desire te see you, but 
you are his wife, and, although your love and 
faith failed him, we cannot get away from that 
fact. Wire your intentions to the address enclosed, 
and come (if you do come) prepared for the worst ; 
the doctors give no hope.” 

“Oh!” I cried, “ Heaven is very cruel! Have 
I not yet done penance for my sin? If one of us 
must die, let it be me.” 

Father touched me warningly, “ There is little 
time to lose.” 

Not a word of sympathy or love—he was wise 
enough to feel I could not bear either in this first 
hour of my heavy grief—and, accompanied by 
Elspeth, I went to my room te make my few 
simple preparations. 

We wired to Athol’s mother that we were on 
the way to join her, and, being fortunate enough 
to catch the express to London, had quickly left 
the old home behind. 

So long as I live I shall never forget that awful 
journey. No words were exchanged ; speech was 
impossible when in my heart a voice was crying, 
“ He is dying ! dying ! and you are unforgiven |” 
It seemed to me that, if he were taken from me, 
his blood would be upon my head; and never 
had my conduct appeared so black to me as now 
—never had he been so dear to me as now when 
the fear of death had fallen upon me. 

We stayed but twice throughout the journey ; 
the second time at a place about fifteen miles 
from town, and here we alighted, driving on to 
the next village, were Athol lay at a wayside inn. 
It was a pretty place, though I did not see it then ; 
indeed, I thought only of Athol—saw only his face 
white and silent for evermore. 

As we entered the sanded pacsage, the landlady 
met us, asking which patient we desired to see; 
adding,— 

“There are two of them now. They brought 
three of the poor creatures here, but one died an 
hour after they got him here ; and it’s doubtful 
if Dr. Penrose can recover-——” 

“ Hush,” said father, “this lady is his wife ; 
let us go to him.” 

“ Poor dear | poor young thing !” she answered, 
“ indeed, I’m sorry for you, miss—ma’am, I mean. 
His mother and a nurse are with him now, wait 
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ou here, and I'll send one of them to you. I 
don’t know that Ishonld be wise to let you go 
up without permission ;” saying this she dis- 
appeared ; but returned presently with the mes- 
sage, ‘Mra. Penrose will see you. And now,” 
she added, “ you must just drink this to give you 
courage and strength,” and pouring out some 
brandy foreed it upon me. It was hot and nasty, 
I think it was a cheap kind; but it certainly 
kept me from fainting, and brought some colour 
into my white cheeks, 

Presently we heard the soft rustle of a 
woman’s skirts, and then Athol’s mother entered, 
Qh, how changed was her regard for me ; but, 
presently, as her eyes held mine, a look of com- 
passion deepened their blue depths, her white face 
softened, her lips quivered, and taking courage I 
stretched out my hands to her erying,— 

" Mother, Mother |” 

i an instant she was beside me. 

“You love me still ! I can almost find it in my 
heart to forgive you when I see how serely you 
have suffered. Rhoda! Rhoda! I fear that he 
is dying ! oh, my boy, my boy !”’ and our common 
sorrow made us weep together, and with those 
tears all resentment was washed away. When 
we had grown ealmer she took my hand, and 
Bay’ ing,— 

“ Come, but remember you must be very quiet. 
He does not know anyone, he must not be 
disturbed.” 

She led me up the unearpeted stairs to a large 
airy room, where on abed lay my husband. The 
nurse rising, stole away, and mother alone re- 
mained with ua, 

Trembling in every limb I went nearer and 
locked down upon that dear face with eyes that 
scarce could see through their blinding tears. 

His head was bandaged, his left arm was in a 
sling, and he knew absolutely nothing of all that 
was passing. 

“Concussion of the brain and various other 
injuries,” said mother under her breath. “He 
— lain like this ever since they brought him 

ere,” 

She would not suffer me to remain with him 
then ; but she promised I should share her watch 
that night, and so drew me away. I—his wife— 
had not even dared to kiss him |! 

As the evening closed in I went again to his 
room to find some one had curtained off a corner 
behind which I found a small table, some books, 
and an easy ehair. 

“You may come as often as you wish, and stay 
as long as I think good for you,” said the nurse, 
kindly ; “but only on condition that you re- 
main behind the screen. We fear if he should 
recover consciousness—and at any time he may 
do that—the agitation of seeing you would be 
fatal to him. We must carefully guard against 
such a chance, and you must promise implicit 
obedience to my directions ; but I am sure you 
will do that.” 

But it was not the least part of my punishment 
that I might not help to nurse my husband, that 
the mere fact of my presence should rob him of 
his chance of life. 

Oh! I cannot bear to dwell upon that time 
even now ; but Heaven knows that for every pang 
I had inflicted I suffered a thousandfold, and so 
Heaven, in its infinite mercy, heard my tears and 
prayers, giving back my darling to my arms. 

Six days and nights he lay unoonscious ; but 
on the seventh there was a change. 

I was sitting in my usual corner when I heard 
a faint rustling amongst the bedclothes. The 
nurse rose at once, as a feeble voice said,— 

“What has happened? Oh, I remember all 
now.” 

“You must not speak much ; but can you tell 
me your vame?” 

“Yes, it is Athol Penrose. My card-case was 
on me. How long have | been here?” 

“ Nine days in all. Now, drink this, and I will 
bring your mother to you. She has been here 
with you all the while. When you have slept 
again you may talkalittle. ~ 


(Continued on page 140.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Lorp and Lapy CaRLyon spent the first days 
of their married life in Paris. 

Iris had very kindly memories of the gay 
French capital where much of her girlhood had 
been passed, and Dene had an almost feverish 
longing for change. He wanted to be somewhere 
far away from the Norfolk Jane and the flat, damp 
country which surrounded the Court. He had 
not the slightest love for the grand old home- 
stead that had come to him. He would gladly 
have been Lord Carlyon of nowhere in particular. 
So long as the rank and handsome furtuue of his 
dead eousin descended to him, he would have 
resigned Oarlyon Court without a sigh. 

By tacit consent the earl and countess never 
spoke of their Norfolk home. As the place where 
they first met, it would have been only natural 
to mention it sometimes ; but Iris had hated it 
bitterly, and for Dene its associations were full 
of pain, and so the young pair kept a careful 
silence on that subject. Indeed, the uewly- made 
husband and wife seemed to live entirely in the 
present—neither of them spoke willingly of the 
past, neither of them male plans for the future. 

And were they happy? As the old year sank 
gradually to its rest, lris discovered two things— 
she loved Dene far more than she had dreamed 
of. This young man, whom sie hal married 
chiefly to gratify her ambition, was dearer to her 
than anyone had ever been befure, For Dene’s 
sake, had he desired it, she would even have 
made an effort*to live m Norfolk, aud tried to 
“get on” with her country neighbours. This 
discovery had nothing painful about it, but the 
other was full of trouble. Dene had some secret 
which he kept even from her, his wife. He was 
greatly changed from the pleasant, cheerful, 
happy-go-lucky young fellow of the early autumn 
—he seemed ten years older. It was as though a 
cloud of reserve hung always over him, which no 
effort of hers could lift. 

They stayed at a fashionable hotel near the 
Champs Elysées, and tasted to the full the 
luxuries both had yearned after. Dene took his 
wife to all the sights of the gay capital. He was 
an attentive husband, and spared no trouble to 
gratify her ; but he could not hide from her the 
change in him. The old Dene had been the most 
careless, light-hearted fellow imaginable, the new 
Dene seemed old before his time. 

“ You will write to your sister for Christmas,” 
suggested This, as the great festival drew near. 
“We never got on together, she and I; but I 
can’t help feeling sorry for her now. She must 
feel so terribly alone.” 

“TI don’t know where to write,” said Dene, 
listlessly. 

Iris looked at him gravely. 

“Don’t trifle with me, Dene; I would rather 
know the truth. Have you and Fortune quar- 
relled $” 

“No!” He paused, and seemed to hesitate and 
choose his words. ‘We have not quarrelled, 
Iris. We differed on one subject, and, as there 
was no chance of our agreeing, we thought we 
had better part.” 

“ Was the one subject me?” 

“No!” replied Lord Carlyon, promptly, “and 

I cannot tell you what it was; you must not ask 
me.” 
Lady Carlyon said no more. Her father had 
started on that long-deferred voyage to America. 
Even if he had been within hail, she would not 
have confided her fears to him, but she was 
desperately uneasy atout her husbaud. Iris was 
not a child to be lulled into a false security ; she 
had seen too much of the seamy side of life not to 
have all her senses painfully alert to wrong doing. 
She was as certain Dene drank more than was 
good for him as though she had seen him do it. 
She felt that he was undermining his bodily 
health and weakening his brain ; yet she dared 
not tell him so. 

At table he was one of the most abstemious of 
men. She never saw him take spirits, she had no 
idea how he procured them in privae, but she 











believed firmly that the heavy, stupor-like slumber 
—when roused from which he talked as inco- 
herently as a man in delirium—was brought on 
by drivk. 

If she had been friends with Fortune—that is, 
supposing “ortune had been near—Iris might have 
tru-ted her with her fears and her suspicions ; buc 
to no one but his sister would she have breathed a 
doubt of her husband, She was anxious and 
troubled. That Dene loved her was evident, but 
yet he kept from her some terrible care which 
dogged hi-~ path. What could it be? 

Ludy Carlyon made up her mind to find out, 
Dene had no right to keep secrets from his wife. 
She did not ask him any questions, she knew it 
would be useless. She watched him quietly day by 
day, but she could not find the slightest clue to hia 
trouble until one bright January morning Lord 
Carlyon showed an intense desire for his wife to 
take a long drive; and then, quick as thought, 


it flashed across her brain he was expecting seme 


visitur whom he did not want her to see, 

Tris Langley was not a woman tostick at much 
She loved her husband, but she saw no harm in 
deceiving him. She agreed to drive to the eele 
brated cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, an expedition 
which would certainly have taken two hours. She 
allowed Dene to put her in the carriage with her 
maid, and to tell the cocher where she wished to go, 
Unly when Lord Carlyon was out of sight she 
quietly informed her maid she had forgotten 
somethivg and should return to the hcte]l,— 

“But the Earl has taken so much troubie about 
this expedition I should not like him to think it 
had failed. Youwcan go tothe Cewetery, Elizabeth 
and bring me back a full and particular account 
of it.” 

As Elizabeth rather enjoyed the thought of a 
solitary drive, she made no objection ; the carriage 
was stopped, and Lady Carlyon alighted. Making 
her way on foot to the hotel, she speedily reached 
her own room, and, throwing off her hat and 
cloak, she sat down to think over her next step. 

Dene was at home, only a thin partition 
separated her room from the little salon, the 
door of communication was locked on her side, 
20 she carefully removed the key. and kneeling 
down applied her ear to the lock. Yes, Dene 
was there, he seemed to be pacing up and 
down the rom with feverish strides, but so far 
he was alone. 

She kept her place and listened with painful 
anxirty ; yes, she could hear the waiter usher- 
ing in a caller, no names were spoken, but the 
voice which exclaimed,— 

“So you see I have troubled myself to follow 
you,” had a strangely familiar ring. When or 
where had she heard it before ? 

“You had better come to the point at once,”’ 
she heard Dene say bitterly, “ what do you want 
—money? I warn you, you may go tuo far; you 
have had a good round sum of me lately, and it 
ought to be enough.” 

**T reckon it was worth your while to pay it,’ 
said the man sullenly, “I’m told you havea 
wife now, and, of course, her feelings must be 
considered ; if I were to tell Lady Cariyon all 
I know do you suppose she would remain with 

ou?” 

. Iris felt an agony pierce her soul. Some un- 
known terror must lurk before her; she had 
identified the voice now ; it was that of the only 
man she really feared—John Hill, aud he seemed. 
to be threatening Dene; he had not come here to 
tell her husband some dark secrets in her own 
life, but, so at least it seemed, to demand hush 
money for keeping one of Dene’s. 

“[ wi-h I had braved you at first, and bidden 
you do your worst,” came at last in such a 
troubled tone, she hardly recognised it for 
Dene’s. 

“Too late, now.” said John Hill mockingly, 
“and after all what is it I ask. Just a few 
hundreds, a mere trifle to the Earl of Carlyon.” 

“Tf you would name some sum,” breathed Dene 
“that would be final and purchase my freedom.” 

“Td rather not,” returned John Hill, “I 
might lose it in a bank or something, ['m a 
desperately unlucky fellow ; I’d rather have you 
always handy, just like a money-box I can open 
and dip my hand in when I am hard up.” 
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“JT suppose my wishes have no weight with | point to that last letter of Eric’s having had a/| no fit compavion for the Earl. Couldn’t you 
you.” deeper meaning. What if the threat in it had | tell Lord Carlyon, my lady, what a bad character 


“None at all—you’d better make fair terms. 
Lord Carlyon, I only avk for two hundred down, 
then I'll go and leave you to enjoy a few weeks 
of domestic b:iss. I won't ask for the privilege of 
an introduction to the Countess this time.” 

“ You don’t suppose 1 would allow my wife to 
associnte with a scoundrel like you.” 

“Well, I rather fancy I’ve associated with her 
before now ; she was Miss Iris Belden, I believe, 
and I was her father’s secretary for years.” 

*T don’t believe it.” 

“Tt's true enough, ask her if she doesn’t 
remember John Hill? It’s not so very long 
since I saw her either, only a day last August. I 
heard she had a lover. I didn’t think then it 
was you, said Hill, but things do turn out lucky 
for some folks.” 

“Will you got” cried Carlyon, fairly beside 
himself with rage, “or shall I ring for the 
servants to turn you out ?” 

** You wouldn't dare,” returned Hill, insolently. 
“My French is vot Parisian, but I can make 
myself understood sufficiently to tell the waiters 
their esteemed patron, the Earl of Carlyen is 
a 





“Hush,” came in agony from Dene, “keep 
sileuce, you shall have the cheque.” 

A pause followed, it seemed hours to the 
listening wife, really only a few minutes passed 
before the door of the salon opened noisily, and 
the sound of a heavy fovtfall on the stairs told 
that Lord Carlyon’s visitor had departed. Iris 
flung herself on her bed and tried to think, she 
was one of thoxe women who can bear anything 
better than suspense; when once she had looked 
the future in the face and discovered the worst 
blow that threatened her, she could devore all 
her energies to averting it, but she must see first 
what the danger was. And now look what way 
she would she could not understand the mystery. 
That no nearer heir to Carlyon existed than her 
husband she was certain, She did not believe he 
had had any serious attachweut before he met 
her. He was not the. kind of man to have had a 
secret marriage with any low-born girl who might 
now, unknown to berself, be his lawful wife. No, 
Jyho Hillhad professed to know some secret, the 
knowledge of which would make Lady Cariyon 
leave her husband in horror, but it was not that 
a flaw existed in their marriage. Until last 
September Dene had lived with his sister, and 
Fortune must have known if his fancy had 
lighted seriously on any girl. 

As she lay there in her agony, the truth, or 
something like it, dawued slowly on Iris. The 
change in Dene da ted from his cousin’s death, 
bis rupture with his sister dated from then. 





Dene never willingly wentioued Eric, or Carlyon 
Court. Could he have known more about the 
young larl’s strange death than the general 
public. Iris had her own ideas of Eric’s fate, 
ideas which she had never breathed to anyone 
except her father. When she sat in the library | 
with Fortune Langley on the night of Lord 
Carlyon’s death, she discovered there a letter 
addressed to herself, it was from her betrothed, 
aud written in passiouate anger. He had been 
in the library that afterncon when she and Dene 
had been flirting (ouly flirting was all too mild a 
word); he had beard Dene tell her that but for 
his cousin’s gold she would have thrown over her 
c€ in his favour, and her own light rejoinder it 
might be eveu so; all had been overheard” by the 
luckless listener, and his letter not only gave 
Iris Belden her freedom, but asserted she would 
never see him again. He was going to seek 
justice and revenge, either he or Dene should 
die before morning's light. This letter had been 
to Iris only the threat of an anguish-stricken 
brain. In the first brunt of her disappointment 
she had inten led to use ba as a threat to induce 
Dene to make her a countess ; for,since his conduct 
having driven her jove to such a reckless state of 
mind, he was not answerable for his actions it 
was Dene’s duty to look after her; but when they 
met at Brighton, and Dene succumbed at once to 
her attraetions, she burnt the letter ; in her ever- 
increasing love for ber husband she had well | 
nigh forgot’en it till this moment, When the 
terrible interview she had cverhcard seemed tu é 





been fulfilled, and meeting Dene in a lonely spot 
he had insisted on an immediate contest. 

For full an hour Iris Langley struggled with 
the terrible fears which troubled her, then she 
came to a decision. For Dene’s sake, for both 
their sakes, she must know the worst, the doubt 
once roused in her heart must be set at rest or 
she should go mad. 

Elizabeth’s tap at the door announced her 
return. Iris unbolted it, and the maid started 
in alarm at her lady's white, strained face. She 
was a clever servant and she asked no questions, 
only assisted Iris to get ready for lunch, observing 
as she completed her task,— 

“ Lord Carlyor has gone out my lady, a gentle- 
man called to see him, and they went out 
together.” 

“ Who told you?” asked Iris, sharply. 

“T met them my lady. They stood talking at 
a corner of the Boulevarde. I might not have 
noticed only I knew the stranger’s face, [t was 
Mr. John Hill.” 

Lady Carlyon started. Had she a foe in her 
own household? Was this girl a spy of John 
Hiil’s whom he had placed in her service to 
bring him tales of her goings on ? 

Elizabeth understood her lady’s movement 
and answered frankly,— 

“T do not care for John Hill myself, my lady. 
I never spoke to him in my life ; but I have seen 
him several times when he lodged in Alberta- 
street, Westminster. I was curious about him, 
because he was mixed up with some friends of 
mine.” 

“ He is a bad, cruel man,” said Iris, forgetting 
all he had borne and suffered for her in the 
vast. 

“T don’t like him,” said Elizabeth, decidedly. 
“ He lodged with the mother of the young man 
I am engaged to. Old Mrs. Carter thought a 
lot of him ; but Jem always said there was some- 
thing sly about Mr, Hill.” 

A strange flash of recollection came to Iris, 
Elizabeth had been engaged by a friend ; abso- 
lutely she had never heard the maid’s surname. 

“Ts your lover in a pawubroker’s shop. 

*He’s father’s assistant. Father has a place 
near the Elephant. I saw you there ouce my 
lady. You came with Mrs, Carter, and you gave 
the name of Jane Hill. You pledged a valuable 
bracelet.” 

Iris was white to her very lips. She had 
hoped never to meet anyone who knew of that 
episode in her life. 

“Td not have mentioned it, my lady,” said 
the maid, “only whea I saw John Hill’s crafty 
face this morning, and knew he was talking to 
Lord Cariyon, I guessed he was after no guod, 
and remembering what passed before, I thought 


| you ought to know he was in Paris,” 


“You won't betray me, Elizabeth ?” 

“T'll never do that, my lady. When I first 
came to you, the moment I saw you I recognised 
you as the lady who brought the bracelet to 
father ; but I’ve never told a creature, not even 
father himself. Jem Carter’s a sharp young 
fellow, and he said from the first John Hill was 
a bad lot.” 

Lady Carlyon trembled painfully. She had 
cause to dread Johu Hill’s revelations ou her 
own account, but it was terrible to feel her hus- 
band was in his power. 

“T thought Mr. Hill went abroad,” she said, 
forgetting her father’s assertion he had met him 
in London. 

“He never left England, my la*y, and it’s my 
belief he never meant to. He stayed in Alberta- 
street till most of the money you gave him was 
gone, and then he went down to Norfolk. He 
got a ticket for a convale cent home there, at 
least he told Mrs. Carter so, and he must have 
been there when you were at Carlyon Court, for I 
saw him myself once prowling about the lanes, 
then I heard nothing more of him till Jem wrote 
and told me he’d turned up again quite the fine 
geutleman, with more meney than he could 
spend,” 

Iris winced, She had a pretty gvod idea 
where the money came from. 

“ He’s a bad lot,” concluded Elizabeth, “and 





John Hill is?” 

Two words came slowly from poor Iris, they 
sounded desperately like,— 

“T daren’t.” 

Elizabeth said nothing more, She was a good 
girl and fond of her employers, who had treated 
her very liberally. She had rather a desire to 
see John Hill discomfited on her own account, 
for since his accession to fortune he had made old 
Mrs. Carter several handsome gifts, aud made (as 
Elizabeth put it) the silly old thing thiuk so 
much of him she actually put him before her 
own son, It was jealously on her lover’s account 
which made Elizabeth Wragley so hard a judge 
of John Hill. 

Lord Carlyon did not come in to lunch. Iris 
waited an hour, and then made a pretence of 
taking the meal alone. She could not eat any- 
thing she felt. too sick at heart. It was nearly 
four when Dene came in, paler than usual, and 
with that dark shadow she knew so well, hanging 
over his face. 

“He did not want any lunch,” he told his 
wife. “He was not ill only tired. He should be 
all right in an hour or so,” 

But Iris was not to be put off with excuses, 
Very gently she crossed over to Dene’s side, 
and putting one hand on his shoulder, she said, 
affectionately,— 

“T don’t think Paris suits you, Dene.” 

“Tt’s well enough ; ten times better than 
England, specially than Carlyon Court.” 

But Iris would not give up her point, 

“ Dene, | am your wife and you ought to trust 
me ; nothing in the world can part us now, and 
I should be happier if there was no secret 
between us, Tell me what is troubling you.” 

He shook his head gloomily. 

“T will tell you all my good news, Iris, my 
cares you must let me keep to myself. If any- 
thing w troubling me it is nothing you can 
remedy.” 

“ How if I know it already "ig 

* You could not 

“One person knows,” said Iris slowly, “John 
Hill. How if he has been to me with ‘the story 
that you paid him to keep secret.” 

Dene’s face turned almost livid. 

“ He is a scoundrel, but I do not think he is 
capable of that.” 

“T have not seen Hill, but, Dene, forgive me. 
I was not well, I returned from my drive quite 
early and was resting in my own room when Mr, 
Hill came. I heard something, not all, of his 
errand, enough to tell me he possessed some 
secret of yours he made you pay him heavily to 
keep.” 

Dene buried his face in his hands, but Iris 
went on steadily, 

“ T am not like your sister,” she said gravely. 
“Thave lived among the seamy side of human 
nature, and things that would seem terrible to her 
I. . could understand, I know too much now, 
and too little, yet, Dene; if there is to be any 
chance of happiness for us in the future you must 
tell me all !” 

“* What do you know already ?” 

“ Only that you have a secret, and it has 
something to do with your cousin Erie’s death.” 

Lord Carlyon groaned ; it was the bitterest 
moment of his life. He would have given half 
his remaining years to keep silent, but his wife 
held his hand in hers, her beautiful eyes were 
fixed on his as though she could read the secret 
of his innermost soul, and at last that earnest gaze 
wrung from him the truth, 

“T shot Eric, but, Iris, as there is a Heaven 
above us, I did not mean to kill him!” 





CHAPTER XX. 


THE engagement of Hildred Fane, which came 
as au unmitigated relief to her cousin Aylmer, 
had been a very sudden affair ; no one at Nether- 
ton Castle was in the least prepared for the event, 
and, truth to say, the feelings of her father and 

mother concer ning it were «f a very mingled 
nature. 
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Many guests had arrived for Christmas ; the 
hard frost had made the lakein the Castle grounds 
a splendid sheet of ice, and skating formed a 
first-rate amusement for the young people of the 


rty. 

“i oa a week before Christmas it was rumoured 
a thaw was coming, at any rate the ice, though 
apparently fine aud bard, was condemned by 
Lord Fane’s keeper, in one special corner of the 
lake, and a beard marked “ Dangerous” was 
placed at this special point to warn off any of 
+he skaters who might approach it, 

Hildred was as much at home on the ice as on 
dry land, a splendid, fearless skater, she had re- 
sented this precaution, declaring the west end 
was perfectly safe, and that to cut it off made 
the lake far too short for the graceful movements 
in which she delighted. However, no one believed 
her grumbling was avything but a girl's annoy- 
ance, and no one in all che brilliant gathering by 
the ice dreamed Miss Fane would take the law 
into her own hands, and, removing the warning 
post, skate boldly past it. 

But this was just what she did. At four 
o'clock, just as many people were taking off their 
skates and wending their way homewards, with 
the thoughts of afternoon tea, Paul Hardy, who 
was still on theice, siw Hildred performing some 
intricate circles on the very centre of the 
‘dangerous ” part of the lake. 

His first thought was she had. forgotten the 
warning, and he skated swiftly towards her to 
tell her of it, but he was loo late. 

Just as he came up to her there was a tremen- 
dous crash, the ice gave way and parted in huge 
blocks, while in the opening thus made sank the 
bright, girlish figure of Lord Fane’s darling. 

It was an awful moment; women shrieked 
and strong men grew pale with horror at the 
sight, for it seemed to them well nigh impossible 
that Hildred, weighed down as she was by her 
heavy winter dress and jacket, could regain her 
footing, but as her head disappeared into the 
yawning gulf, someone sprang forward to the 
rescue, 

Paul Hardy had flung off his coat and plunged 
veldly into the dark water just as Hildred’s 
head rose for the second time. 

It was a critical moment ; the ice had broken 
in several places, making it almost impossible for 
Paul, burdened with Hildred’s unconscious form, 
to return to the safe, solid part of it; while the 
great blocks of ice, moving about got terribly in 
his way whenever he tried to swim; but those 
on the banks of the lake had not been idle, and 
now a strong cord was stretched out to Paul, he 
caught it in his mouth and managed, still wiih 
that dripping burden in his arms, to secure it 
round his waist, then those who had the other 
end began to pull slowly but surely, and in less 
time than could have been thought possible, the 
two so narrowly rescued from a watery grave were 
drawn safe to shore, while a hearty cheer, such as 
only English voices can raise, greeted Paul as be 
placed Hildred, still uncoascious, cn a bench at 
her mother’s side, 

But there was a doctor among the spectators, 
and he would not hear of her staying there even 
while they tried to restore her. A rough couch 
had been prepared of a shutter covered with 
shawls ; on this they placed Lord Fane’s heiress, 
and willing hands carried her to the Castle, whilst 
Paul, supported on either side by a friendly arm, 
made the best of his way there, too, Dr. Gordon 
peremptorily ordering him to go to bed at once 
and wait till he came to him.” 

‘*T shall never forget your courage,” was Lord 
Fane's remark, as he pressed his secretary’s hand. 
“Till my dying day I shall never forget that I 
owe you Hildred’s life.” 

It was a long time before Dr. Gordon was at 
liberty; when at last he came to look at Mr. 
Hardy, he found him in bed declaring he was per- 
fectly well, and could well have got up and gone 
skating again. A Captain Dugdale, one of Lord 
Fane’s guests, and a great admirer of the young 
secretary was keepiag guard over him. 

“You'd better stay where you are,” said the 
old dector, kindly. “ There’s mischief enough 
done already.” : 

Both the young men lovked troubled, as they 
@nxivusly iuguired after Miss Fane. The doctor 





admitted that though she had recovered con- 
sciousness, he was still very anxious about her, 
and considered her in great danger. 

“Strong as she looks, Hildred Fane has no 
constitution,” he said, frankly, “and she comes 
—on her mother’s side—of a consump'ive family. 
Nothing but her strong will and splendid spirits 
have given her the reputation of strength and 
health. She has led such a happy, cared-for 
life—why, if she were ouce to have auy serious 
trouble, that girl would go out like the snuff of 
acandle. She hasn’t the stamina to bear it.” 

Dr. Gordon would not hear of Hildred’s 
leaving her room the next day, and a few hours 
proved the wisdom of his decision, by noon ske 
was in a high fever. The guests alarmed at the 
prospect of spending Christmas in a house of 
sickness, perhaps, too, with some unselfish con- 
sideration for their hostess, took flight. By the 
next day, not one of them was left, and Hildred 
waa pronounced in danger. 

Sitting up with her child at night, listening to 
her delirious ravings, Lady Fane learned a secret 
which troubled her greatly. Hildred, proud, 
haughty Hildred, had given her love unsought to 
her father’s secretary. 

“Lord Fane will never hear of it,” said the 
poor lady to Dr. Gordon, her great friend and 
confidante. ‘‘ Even if Mr. Hardy wished it, her 
father would never let him marry her.” 

“Then I am afraid Lord Fane will lose his 
danghter,” said the doctor, “ Hildred has led a 
charmed life from her cradle. No wish of her’s 
has ever been left ungatified, and now that she 
has evidently set her heart upon this young man 
things will go hardly with her if she ig crossed.” 

** But Mr. Hardy has been here such a short 
time, and when he came he was engaged to some- 
one else,” 

** Ts he engaged to someone else now ?” 

“No ; the affair was broken off last September, 
I uever heard any particulars. Hildred told me 
Mr. Hardy was very badly treated.” 

“ Young, gvod-locking and on the way to fame,” 
repeated Ur. Gordon. “It seems to me, Lady 
Fane, Mr. Hardy has much to recommend him 
besides the fact that two days ago he saved your 
daughter's life at the extreme peril of his own,” 

The mother looked at him with a troubled face. 

“Do you mean that——” 

“T mean that Hardy’s is the one name on 
Hildred’s lips in her delirium. When she comes 
to herself and knows she has betrayed her 
secret, the shame and humiliation will well-vigh 
kill her, unless at the same time she can be 
assured she has not given him her love un- 
sought. Besides,” and he lowered his voice, 
“you and I have watched together by more than 
one sick bed, Lady Fane. You know that Hildred 
has the constitation of your family. She has 
not the strength to stand up against adversity. 
If her love is denied her she will die. 

“T dare not tell her father,” said Lady Fane, 
“his every hope is fixed on her marrying his 
nephew Aylmer.” 

“TI will tell Lord Fane,” said Dr, Gordon, 
“as a medical man it will come more naturally 
from me.” 

But to the doctor’s intense surprise Lord 
Fane took the news very calmly. 

“IT don’t like it, Gordon, Hang it all, how can 
you expect me to. I’ve hoped to see my child 
@ peeress, and now she’s in love with a man who 
never had a grandfather (that I heard of) but 
Paul Hardy is a good, true fellow, and sure to 
make his mark. It’s a blow to my pride that 
my child should marry a commoner ; but, so far 
as the man hionself goes, there’s no one in the 
world I could trust her to better than Hardy.” 

“ And you think the feeling is mutual ?” 

* Of course its mutual,” declared Lord Fane. 
“No doubt Hildred sympathised with Hardy, 
when he was jilted a few mouths ago, and his 
heart was caught in the rebound, but he’s been 
too honourable to show it. He thought a paid 
secretary no match for my d-ughter.” 

“€ And you will tell him ?” 

The peer hesitated. 

© Tell him I’ve seen his hopes, and mean them 
to be realised? ’Pon my word, Gordon, I don’t 
think I can. I’ve raved to Hardy, over and 
over again, about my plaus for Hildred, and how 





I meant her to marry my nephew, the future 
Lord Fane. I can’t turn tail and change front 
so suddenly. You've done a good deal for me 
one time and another, and you'll do this.” 

Dr. Gordon did not refuse the task. He had 
his doubts whether Paul Hardy would receive 
her parents’ permission to woo Hildred quite as 
rapturously as they seemed to expect, and time 
was to prove him right. 

Paul barely heard the doctor out before he 
exclaimed,— 

“Propose to Hildred Fane, why it would be an 
insult. She knows, no one better, that until last 
September I was engaged to another woman, 
besides, I am no fit match for Lord Fane’s 
heiress.” 

“My good fellow,” said the old man simply, 
“it’s a bad business, You are a young, attractive 
man. Hildred is a romantic, impulsive girl ; you 
were thrown constantly together with the result 
that the poor child has lost her heart to you. 
Through all her delirium your name has been ever 
on her lips, I won’t answer for the consequeuces if, 
when she comes to herself and asks for you, you 
are not there.” 

“We were only friends,” repeated Paul. “I 
never said a word to Miss Fane her parents 
might not have heard. I had a heavy grief 
and she sympathised with me. She took great 
interest in my licverary pursuits, and helped me 
by many a suggestion, but we never once thought 
of love-making.” 

“Aud I believe you, only Hildred Fane has 
given you her heart and [ won’t answer for the 
consequences if you refuse the gift.” 

And this argument ended as anyone might 
have foretold. Paul decided that because his 
own life’s happiness was wrecked he had no right 
to wreck another’s, If Hildred Fane had indeed 
given him the treasure of her love, if her 
parents were willing to trust him with their ouly 
child, he could not refuse the gift. 

And yet to accept it cost him a pang. He had 
no hope of a reconciliation with Fortune, she 
was falser than a fancy, weaker than a woman ; 
but yet he hated the thought of putting anyone 
in the place once meant for her. When once he 
was Hildred’s husband the memory of his first 
love would be a sin. 

It came about very simply, the betrothal which 
meant so much. Hildred was dressed for the firat 
time and resting on the sofa in her mother’s 
boudoir, when Lady Fane brought Paul to her 
side, 

“Here is someone who has been very anxious 
about you, Dreda, and now if I leave Mr. Hardy 
here for ten minutes, will you promise not to 
talk much or excite yourself ?” 

Left alone Paul looked long and tenderly at 
the girl. Yes, he could see the truth of the 
doctor’s verdict ; despite her high spirits and 
boundless energy, Hildred Fane was not strong. 
Now, after less than a week of illness she looked 
terribly fragile, 

“TI wanted to thank you,” she began in her 
sweet, weak vuice, “you saved my life.” 

“Tonly did what any man would have been 
glad to du, Hildred,” he answered. Then takiog 
her slender fingers in his, he said, gently, “ Do 
you kuow, I have been thinking a great deal 
about you siuce you were ill,” 

“ Have you ?” 

“ You are so true and brave,” he went on, “T 
can trust you to tell me the truth even though 
it may pain me. Hildred, you know all that 
happened—last September. Do you think that 
after that I may dare tu ask a young bright girl 
to share my life.” 

“Of course you may,” said she, promptly, 
“Why should your life be desolate because of 
one woman’s sin?” 

“T feel years older,” he went on frankly, “I 
shail never love anyone quite as I loved her. Ib 
seems to me the power to feel passion died with 
my faith in her; but, Hildred, there is one [ 
trust with all my soul, and for wiom I have an 
affection nuthivg can change, dear can you trust 
your life in my hands, Will you accept what I 
can give and try to care for me.” 

“T care now,” said Hildred. “Paul, 1 have 
loved you ever since the day you came back front 
London, lovking sv sad and troubled. I would 
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PAUL RECOGNISED THE BEAUTIFUL FACE OF FORTUNE LANGLEY, HIS SOMETIME BETROTHED. 


rather be your wife, even if you never gave me 
auythivg but a calm, placid affection, than be the 
worshipped bride of another.” 

Paul raised the hand he held and pressed it to 
his lips. 

“ You are quite sure, dear 

“ Quite ; but ’ she flushed scarlet. “ Paul 
you must not be angry if father is not quite 
pleased at first.” 

“T have Lord Fane’s consent, dear. He says 
his matchmaking for you failed so signally he 
would prefer you to choose for yourself.” 

A smile flitied across her lips. 

“Then Lam quite happy, Paul, I want nothing 
more in the wor!d,.” 

That very night Lord Fane despatched a brief 
note to his nephew; he felt after his often 
expressed wish the latter should marry Hildred 
he owed it to him to announce her engagement 
to Aylmer as soon as possible. 

He wrote in a great hurry, and never men- 
tioned Hildred’s illuess nor yet the name of her 
lover. Just the bare fact of the engagement and 
@ promise to send further particulars later was 
all his note contained, and Aylmer wrote back in 
the kindest strain, heartily wishing his cousin 
joy, and hoping they would make a point of 
inviting him to the wedding. 

The wedding, it was soon arranged, would be 
early in the new year. That accident on the ice 
seemed to have aroused some latent chest mis- 
chief in Hildred, and Dr. Gordon declared that 
the sooner she was in a warmer climate the 
better, and a day early in February was fixed 
for the ceremony, and the honeymoon was to be 
spent in the South of France. 

Six weeks was very short for an engagement, 
but then these two had lived under the same 
roof for months. There was no object for delay. 
The young couple were to reside at Netherton, 
and so Paul had not to provide a home for his 
bride. While as Hildred’s large fortune was 
only to come to ber at her father’s death, no 
very elaborate settlements were necessary. Lord 
Fane signed a deed covenanting to allow the 











young couple eight hundred a year, and Paul 
signed another which settled all Hildred’s future 
possessions on herself. Then he went up to 
Lordon to spend the last few days of his bachelor 
life, not in riotous living or fast pleasures, but 
in seeing various publishers and } ooking over the 
cdds and ends he bad left all this time in the 
care of his late landlady, who (being paid for the 
same) had placed an attic at his disposal. 

The contents of that attic were of a motley 
nature. Pau! had made sundry preparations for 
matrimony in the last months of his stay in 
Osmund-street. He and Fortune had loved to 
pace up and down the streets where seccnd-hand 
furniture shops fluurished, whevever he had 
saved a pound or two to purchase something for 
their future nest. Except a bookcase well-filled 
with works of reference, there was nothing in the 
collection but what he and Fortuve had chosen 
together for the home they had so longed for. 

Paul Hardy was a man of the world, not a 
weak tentimental boy, and yet as he locked the 
attic door and looked round, a tear gathered in 
his dark eye as he saw the thick dust on a little 
blue chair Fortune had called her own. It 
seemed to him he had entered a cemetery, and 
the things buried there represented the best 
hopes of his life. That little chair. It was to 
have stood*in his study so that Fortune might 
sit by him while he worked. That quaint work- 
table in tulip wood, was to have held her pretty 
feminine trifles. Perhaps—who knew—some 
day the tiny clothes she sewed for her first-born, 
her child ane his? 

There were ornaments, too, of quaint blue 
china. Fortune’s favourite colour was blue; he 
felt thankful even then that Hildred Fane de- 
tested it. A few chairs, real Chippendale, though 
sumewhat out of repair, a writing-table with 
mapy drawers, and many another trifle which 
had cost Paul much self-denial. 

Well, there was nothing in the whole collec- 
tion Miss Fane would value. The choicest thing 
there would seem shabby and commonplace 
beside the art trearures which filled Netherton 





Castle. What should he do with the array? A 
poor person would not have appreciated them, 
and quickly passed on the lot to the nearest 
brokers. 

“TI won't do anything yet,” decided Paul, 
“some day or other I shall be sure to come: 
across @ young simpleton who believes in ‘ love in 
a co!tage,’ and then I'll pass them on to him. If 
he joesn’t know my story he'll have no super- 
stitious feeling about ill-luck.” 

Mrs. Smith agreed to retain the collection 
gladly ; for five shillings a week was a liberal 
rent for an empty attic. 

That settled, Paul strode out into the busy 
streets. Some feeling he eould not have put 
into words, made him turn hia steps towards the 
church where he and Fortune had gone together 
evening after evening on the Sundays of their 
engagement—th: church at which (as Osmund- 
street was within the parish) he would probably 
have been married. It was a saint’s day, so Lhe 
door stood open, the small congrega ion had 
dispersed, but the organist was practising. ‘It was 
a dark. dingy edifice, with nothing beautiful about 
it, but the day was fine for February, and the 
hour was nvon, and a flood of winter sunshine 
poured in through the stained glass window, and 
rested like a halo on the head of a girl who had 
lingered behind the other worshippers, and knelt 
in a pew near the door in prayer. 

A fierce mad pain at his heart told Paul the 
truth, even before his eyes recognised the beau- 
tiful face. It was Fortune Langley, his sometime 
betrothed, who krelt there. The sight of her 
stirred his heart to its very depths, though ip 
three days’ time he was to marry another 


woman, 
(To be continued.) 








«@ All our readers should make sure of securing 
a copy of our Christmas Number by ordering well 
in advance of their Newsagent, as it will be impos- 
sible to reprint. We feel certain everyone will be 
delighted with the handsome Chromo-Lithographed 
Plate we are presenting with this Number. 
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THE CHURCH DOORS AGAIN OPENED, AND FORTH STEPPED THE NEWLY-MADE 


LOVE IN A MAZE. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
BEFORE THE WEDDING. 


Waicu of the two successful suitors had won 
the heiress of Oliver Dawson !—the real rich 
Miss Dawson ? 

This was the delicate question which tickled 
and amused and stirred to the core the idle 
curiosity of the great world in London, and 
eonvulsed meanwhile the little outside commu- 
nity of Maydew parish. 

Rudolf himself had never given the question a 
second thought—why should he? And Douglas, 
wrapped-up as he was in his adored and exacting 
art, was by far too busy and full of dreams to 
trouble his excitable brain about an involved 
matter, a complex state of affairs, which—regard 
it how you would, said he simply—was, after all, 
no concern of his. 

Thanks to The Pagan Bride, and the brilliant 
prospects its success had opened out for him, he 
wanted no fortune with his wife. It is true he 
was ambitious alike for himself and for Susy ; 
but his own hand and his own brain must realise 
those ambitious wonderful dreams ; his hand and 
brain alone—now that he had gained so sure and 
splendid a start in the race—must win, without 
further aid or influence, the goal of high honour 
and deathless renown ! 

“And so Elizabeth Dawson—‘ Elizabeth Daw- 
son,’ indeed !—he, he, he !—is going te wed Mr. 
Rudolf De Vere, is she? and carry her lies and 
her insolence over to the old hall at Mookshood, 
is she !” screamed Dr. Gabriel Gaunt. “ But I'll 
see about that! I'll have my revenge; I’ve 
waited for it, and I'll have it, too. I'll expose 
her at the church-door—at: the altar ; before the 
whole congregation. See if I don’t! I'll not be 
trampled upon, and spurned, and ridiculed by a 
brazen baggage of an adventuress for nthing— 
seeiflam! I'll expose her—I’ll—I’ll strip her 





of her false colours when the time comes !” cried 
the frantic old beau shiilly. 

And Maydew folk raised their eyebrows, smiled, 
and shrugged their shoulders, and wondered what 
in the world would happen if venomous old Gabriel 
Gaunt should really keep his word. What a catas- 
trophe !—whata frightful scandal it would all be! 
But perhaps somebody would kindly lock him up 
before the double wedding-day, and so prevent 
the threatened mischief. 

For thus had it been finally settled—aunt and 
niece were to be married together, upon the same 
day ; and the event was feverishly looked forward 
to in May*ew circles, and no wonder. 

From the mountainous wilds of the Far West 
—the intrepid travellers had long since pushed 
on beyoud Texas—letters of congratulation (and 
such curiosities in their way were those epistolary 
efforts!) had been received by the Misses Dawson 
at The Granary, alike from Colin Chepstowe and 
from Viscount Lowater. They were coming home 
shortly, they said, and it would seem that the 
pair of them were coming home cured, if not 
heart-whole, for in postscripts the young men 
begged that they might be invited to the interest- 
ing marriage ceremony. 

“T should so like to see the last of you, dear 
Miss Dawson,” wrote Colin, characteristically, to 
Aunt Betty. 

But so far—that of course is to say since the 
general contretemps and shattering of Castles in 
Spain—Lady Winterbourne and the Countess of 
Bearwarden had held coldly aloof from The 
Granary and its doings, preserving a dignified 
silence; though, doubtless, the fat, good-hum ured 
Countess herself, if let alone, would get over her 
chagrin and come round in time, Miss Dawson 
opined, yet caring very little indeed whether she 
did so or not 

It was exactly two days after the disastrous 
birthday-treat that Colin and Lowater left Eng- 
land for North America—they found that they 
could not manage an earlier depart ure—leaving 
their disappointed desolate mothers to comfort 
each other as best they might. Then soon the 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES ! 


house-party at Winterbourne Chase was broken 
upand dispersed. Good-for-nothing Lord Winter- 
bourne went to his rooms in Piccadilly, and poor 
Lady Winterbourne removed, with her friend the 
Countess, for a visit of indefinite length to Lowater 
Castle. 

When Christmas was past and February draw- 
ing near, Rudolf and Douglas alike grew impor- 
tunate, and each in turn and together worried his 
dear lady to fix the all-important day, 

Accordingly a solemn conference was held ; 
Aunt Betty whimsically naming the first of Apri} 
—the coming April—for their double wedding- 
day. 

She was so gay and lithesome, so full of spon- 
taneous youth and irresistible animal spirits, the 
men never dreamed of opposing her fancies, 

“A marvellous creature for her age,” thought 
wondering Douglas, watching her dreamily ; and 
he resolved to idealise her, perchance to immor- 
talise her, in his third novel, the plot of which 
was already sketched out. Init he would give 
her, thought he, some such vague romantic name 
as “ Zenobia,” after the fashion of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne when he depicted that fair impossible 
woman in the Blithedale Romance. 

“ By-the-bye, we will have one Maydew guest 
at the wedding, and only one,” said Aunt Betty, 
when they were talking over the list for the 
great occasion. 

“ And whois that favoured individual, Betty ?” 
Rudolf irquired. 

“Tt is Dr. Gabriel Gaunt,” she said. 

“With all my heart,” agreed Rudolf with his 
tranquil smile. 

“ And by-the-bye, too, I must write to Mon- 
sieur Miguel!” exclaimed Miss Dawson. ‘“ Ob 
Susy ! I declare I had almost forgotten him. 
You should have reminded me !” 

Susy only laughed; and Rudolf, opening his 
eyes, said lazily : 

“ Who on earth is Monsieur Miguel, dear ?” 

“Oh Rudolf! You must have heard us men- 
tion Monsieur Miguel. He is our agent—our 
manager-in-chief—our coloured lawyer out in 
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Santa Rvusa—a_ half- native, a half - French- 
Portuguese ; I really don’t quite know what he 
is, in fact. However, he married our dear old 
German governess—Susy’s governess, of course, 
I mean—Fraiilein Kapper; and he himeelf is 
quite the oldest and one uf the dearest friends 
that we have, Rudolf. Of course Monsieur 
Miguel must come over from Santa Rosa to give 
us away. We have no one else to do it—have we 
Susy ?” 

“Good heavens, Betty dearest! 
lawyer give you away !” 

“Why not?” said Aunt Betty, earnestly. “I 
am sure, Rudolf —now do reflect a momevt—it is 
better than your giving me away te a black 
lawyer?” 

Rudolf did reflect a moment, with an indulgent 
smile in those serious dark blue eyes of his. 
Then —— 

“Humph! I suppose it is,” said he. 

* * * * * 


A black 


So Elizabeth Dawson without further delay 
wrote to Monsieur Miguel, the ‘ black’’ lawyer, 
giving that gentleman a plain statement of their 
present plans and intentions, and warmly inviting 
the gvod old agent and Madame Miguel, née 
‘Kapper, to the double-wedding ov the first of 
Ap il. For his old friend and employer Oliver 
Dawson's sake he must come over and give them 
away, Aunt Betty told him iu her letter. 

As scon as practicable Monsieur Miguel’s reply 
was received at The Granary, arriving there at 
the end of February. He was delightec at the 
news which had travelled so many miles across 
the sea to him; and he felt more highly hon- 
oured than any formal expression in words could 
couvey at the thought of coming over to England 
to discharge this solemn duty required of him by 
the Misses Dawson—thegood old man! said Susy. 

But not so the whilom Fraulein Anna Kapper. 
She sent her dearest, her fondest love to the 
Misses Dawson ; wished them every possible hap- 
piness in this world aud in the next ; but, even 
after the lapse of cearly eighteen years, 
remembering so vividly her awful sufferings upon 
the ocean when she said good-bye to the port of 
Hamburg to sail, in the capacity of governess to 
Oliver Dawson’s daughters, for Santa Rosa Island, 
she would not for untold g ld undertake a second 
sea-jurney at her time of life, with all its perils 
and manifold miseries. Miguel himself, her 
trusty Miguel, who could swim like a seal and 
was a born sailor into the bargain, as much at 
home indeed on a stormy ocean as on dry and 
peaceful land, should come and stay as long as he 
pleased ; but not she, Anna his wife ; her dearest 
Misses Dawson must not expect it of her. She 
was getting an old wowan, they must recollect, 
and was best and safest in her sunny island home. 
Monsieur Miguel wrote that he should so time 
his voyage that he might count on landing in 
England in the last days of March; it had been 
the dream of his life to visit England, he said, 
the native country of his kind patron, Oliver 
Dawson. The dusky agent felt no anxiety what- 
ever respecting his unknown journey; for he 
spoke English and German, as well as French, 
all three tongues alike, fluently and grammatically ; 
and the Misses Dawson themselves had promised 
to meet him in London aud bring him down to 
The Granary. 

Monsieur Miguel also respectfully hinted 
that he thought that it was about time 
the two Misses Dawson should pay a visit to 
Sauta Rosa Island, and look into affairs with him 
somewhat out there. They seemed to have been 
gone for a long while uow, and the faithful natives 
upon the estate missed them —often spoke of them 
affectionately—and wondered whether they 
would ever see their kind ladies again. 

Should they decide by-and-by to pay their 
beautiful lone island a visit, no matter huw brief, 
a warm welcome all round awaited them, the 
agent assured the Misses Dawson. 

Therefore business-like Aunt Betty convened 
anvther lovers’ council; and the upshot of it 
was, that they resolved—a short honeymoon 
somewhere or otier in England over—they 
would all four reunite, a domestic parti carrée, 
and set sail with Monsieur Miguel for Santa Rosa 
Island. That would be an interesting and a 
picture:que finish to the wedding-trip. 





Douglas had been working far too hard of late; 
and his second book, dedicated reverently to 
“My Wife,” would be in the hands of an eugerly- 
expectant, fiction-devouring public just about 
the date of its author’s marriage. The sea voyage 
and the lovely climate of Santa Roza Island 
would do Douglas more good than anything 
else, Aunt Betty said with a motherly air ; would 
give him a fresh supply cf bodily and mental 
vigour, and set him up bravely for future en- 
deavour. 

The following month of March, as may be 
readily conceived, was a busy one for the lively 
aud happy ladies of The Giarary. 

From all quarters magvificent gifts poured 
in ; andsome wonderful trophies of the chase in 
the form of bear-skins and buffalo-heads arrived 
from the region of the Black Hills of Wyoming. 

And then one afterneon Aunt Betty and Susy 
were greatly surprised—though they artfully 
and gracefully concealed all token of astoni<h- 
ment—to receivea visit from Lady Winterbourne 
and the Countess of Bearwarden, who it appeared 
were staying at The Chase for a few days on their 
way to London, whither they were bound for 
shopping purposes, 

“They w not something out of us, depend 
upon it, Suey—they’ve come cadying,” said Aunt 
Betty shrewdly. “ They are not here for nothing. 
Now I wonder what it is they want?” 

Aunt Betty was right; and it came out 
during the call. 

The two mothers were exceedingly affable, and 
ta'ked of the wedding clothes and the wedding 
presents in the most confidential and cordial 
manner. They themselves, they declared, were 
going up to town expressly “to buy something ”— 
what would the Misses Dawson like? They asked 
the question plainly and frankly because they, 
Lady Winterbourne and Lady Bearwarden, both 
felt certain that their dear friends by this time 
must have got almost everything that one could 
ever think of or desire under the sun, 

“ Had they yet received any silver bed-room 
candlesticks, any of those nice convenient ink- 
stands ou wheels; any hall clocks; any gold 
egg-spoons ; avy ”’—smiling —“ Christi:n Years ; 
any boudoir ornaments ; any covered dishes with 
a spirit-lamp for the breakfast table,” etc., etc.. 

And moreover they were so truly thankful to 
learn that Colin and Lowater were coming home 
for the wedding. 

It was—er—er—so good, and pleasant, and 
friendly of them,—er—er—-v‘ell, it showed such 
a nice forgiving spirit, don’t you know? Did not 
the Misses Dawson think sv? And, oh, by-the- 
way, had Miss Dawson and her niece yet heard 
the news '—she meant about Lowater and Miss 
Selina J. Spanker, whom he had met somewhere 
or other at Sacramento? No? Indeed! Well, 
it was so then, said the fat Countess, with a broad 
contented smile; and the Spankers, indeed, 
were to be in London for the season ; and the 
Countess of Bearwarden would herself introduce 
them to society. It was true that the father had 
made his millions in pork, or potted-meats, or 
something “isgusting in the meat wy at Chicago ; 
but of course nobody would think any the worse 
of him on that account, and Miss Selina J. 
Spanker, in addition to her dollars, was said to 
be exceedingly beautiful. Altogether dear 
Lowater was a fortunate“ young man—most 
lucky, in fact—more lucky, perhaps, than he 
deserved . . . 

And then Lady Winterbourne again took the 
lead, and got the talk round to her side as it 
were ; and, as delicately as she could, insinuated 
that it would give her such infivite comfort, such 
lasting satisfaction, to know that there was a 
chance of Miss Flossie Laraspur’s being thrown 
in Colin’s way at the wedding-feast. Was it— 
er—er—quite out of the question, or just in the 
least degree probable? Cvould it, did Miss Daw- 
son think—er—er—in any way be managed at 
all; of course without in the slightest degree 
interfering with existing arrangements? If it 
could—well, neei Lady Winterbourne say that 
she should be eternally grateful to dear Miss 
Dawson, ete., etc. 

And ¢o the result of this piece of glaring diplo- 
macy was that Lady Wiuterbourue and La ly 
Bearwarden drove away from The Granary on 


that afternoon, each of them a bidden guest to 

the double marriage ; not only that, Miss Flossie 

Larkspur herself was included in the invitation 

—good naturedly appointed by Mixs Dawson and 

Susy to be their bridesmaid-in-chief. 
* * * * Se 

Dr. Gabriel Gaunt was in a manner disarmed. 

He awoke one morning and found himself 
famous in Maydew parish. He was invited to 
the wedding of the two Mis:es Dawson ! 

His first sensation was one of apoplectic indig- 
nation ; his next of keenly gratified ‘vanity. 

Indeed, so thoroughly upset and excited was 
he over this incomprehensible turn in affairs, that 
he very nearly poisoned a score of old women 
patients in the workhouse, whose aches and ail- 
ments were multifarious, but the contents of 
whose medicine bottles, singularly enough, were 
invariably all of one cvlour ! 

To go, or not to go—that was the question ? 

For the whole of one long night did Dr. 
Gabriel Gaunt lie awake pondering how best he 
might humiliate his foe-upon her wedding-day, 
the captivating adventuress who called herself 
“Elizabeth Dawson”—that dear old Granary 
card-loving Elizabeth Dawson, who had so faith- 
fully followed the fallen fortunes of her brother, 
Oliver Dawson, out to Santa Rosa Island ! 

For another whole long night he lay awake 
wondering—supposing he did go—what should 
be the pattern of his trousers. what the style and 
colour of his necktie ; how should he get himself 
up altogether in order to shive prominently on so 
remarkable an occasion. 

An unchristian longing for revengeful exploits 
pulled one way ; inordinate vanity at ninety odd 
pulled another. 

One thing, however, was certain, Should he 
finally make up his mind to assist at the cere- 
mony in the character of an h mourably-invited 
gue-t, he must bind himself over as it were to 
keep the peace and behave decorously. ‘ 

And, strange to say, vanity in its nineties settled 
the point ; and Dr. Gabriel Gaunt, the provincial 
dandy of hie day, accepted the Misses Dawsons’ 
invitation. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE DOUBLE WEDDING DAY, 


MayDeEw and ite neighbourhood were en féte, as 
the Westshire Herald and Trumpet said afterwards; 
for time, if one has only the pa'ience to wait, 
brings to pass the remotest of promised events, 
and time did at last bring forth the dawn of the 
first of April. 

A typical April morning, forsooth, was that of 
the double-wedding day. Between eight and nine 
o'clock a warm shower fell and laid the dust, the 
slanting fine rain showing clear and silvery like 
spua glass in the fitful radiance of the early 
sun, 

A soft wind from the south-west sent shreds 
and patches of fleecy diaphanous cloud flying and 
trailing over the smooth blue ~ky—the beautiful 
opaque blue of a brook-side forget-me-not or a 
hedge-sparrow’s egg. 

Sliu daffodils and fair waxen jonquilles nodded 
their wet heads in the dear old gardens of The 
Granary, and seemed to be smiling at and whis- 
pering to one another of the bridal doings in the 
gabled house hard by. 

Sturdy young reeds and rushes, all new to this 
sweet world, were shooting daily upward, stiff and 
spiky. by the sedgy margin of the deep fish-pond ; 
and the spionies, and plantatious, aad dusky sur- 
rounding woods were putting on so fresh and 
lovely a pale green that by contrast the emerald 
tiut of the glistening meadow-grass appeared 
strangely darkened and shadowed here and there 
when the silvery-white suulight, spreading out 
unawares, lit up both copse and meadow to- 


gether. 

In the forked bare branches of the mossy gray 
apple trees, now growing more pink with each 
showery dawn, the chaffinches had already begun 
to build; and the lark, high out of sight above 
the misty still fields, sang and trilled on un- 
weariedly throughout the changeful day its ever 
sweet and monotunous pean at “ the hidden gates 





of heaven,” 
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Every Maydew female who had a decent bonnet 
to her head turned out on that fickle warm spring 
day to see the Misses Dawson married at the 
parish church, 

Indeed, there were several present who scorned 
head-gear of any sort, gathered round about the 
church-yard gates and the low arched door of the 
belfry tower—the principal entrance of the 
building ; but these others were mos ly of that 
inevitable class of matron who never appears on 
such an occasion without a fractious infant in 
arms. 

It was to be—so had the elder Miss Dawson 
decreed —a regular old-fashioned English 
wedding, to which all good folk who wished, 
might bear witness; with bridesmaids, eight 
of them, four to each bride; a sumptuous 
sit-down breakfast, and smart carriages, and 
prancing steeds, and white fuvours, and village 
school children in their Sunday best, all scatter- 
ing wild flowers with a prodigal hand—chiefly 
primrosts and cowslips and fragrant white violets 
with moss-tendrils, still clinging to their moist 
leaves—the whole business at the altar and in the 
vestry afterwards to be comfortably over before 
the clock struck twelve. 

“It is a relief to know,” said Mrs, Topham, 
the lawyer’s wife, “that they mean to be so 
sensible, Really, dear me! they have got to be 
such very grand society people that I almost 
feared they would follow that n«w wicked fai 
and be married in the afternoon! I remark in 
the Kettledrwm that all the nobility and aristo- 
cracy nowadays are married in the afternoon,” 

“Tf any wretchedly unorthodux arrangement 
of the kind had becn proposed,” said Mrs, Sebas- 
tian, the curate’s wife, severely, “ Mr. Sebastian 
himself, I feel sure, would have declined—and 
very properly too—to take any part in the 
service.” 

“The Misses Dawson, I fancy, anyway, would 
have survived Mr. Sebastian’s disapproval,” 
observed, Mrs. Gabriel Gaunt, junior, drily. 

Mrs, Gubriel Gaunt, junior, could afford to 
hgld her head high, and to smile superior, seeing 
that a member of her family was the sole 
wedding-guest invited out of Maydew—even 
though that solitary and inexplicable instance 
was only foolish old Gabriel Gaunt, senior, her 
father-in-law, who, by the way, had already 
appeared on the scene and taken his allotted 
place in the chancel, magnificently arrayed in 
bright lavender trousers, pale buff waistcvat, 
primrose gloves, b ue frock coat and crimson tie. 
His poor old toes were crushed into pointed 
patent leather boots a size or more t.o small for 
him; his perfumes and essences “turn’d the 
live air sick ;” and his cheek-bones painted a 
ye carmine, suggested a mask on Guy Fawke’s 

ay. 

“A body ’ud think to look at ’un, that the 
old joker hisself was the bridegroom,” observed 
a native critically. 

And now the hubbub and excitement round 
about the churchyard gates suddenly increased ; 
for more wheels were heard approaching swiftly, 
and audacious and sacrilegious urchins, fired 
with a desire to get a good view of “the black 
man from over the sea,” clambered helter- 
skelter up mausoleum railings, and perched 
themselves aloft upon hoary headstones. 

Espying, however, the movements of these 
small sinners, the scandalised Mrs. Sebastian 
herself darted across the graveyard mounds, 
and plucked the offenders violently earthward by 
their nether garments. 

But, after all, it was not the “ black man,” in 
whom—next to the two brides—public ivterest 
and curiosity were no doubt chiefly centred ; but 
the great lumbering omnibus from Winterbourne 
Chase, with a division of smart company who 
were staying there for the event. 

Here came the beaming, stout’Countess, her 
face somehow reminding one of an immense 
apple-blossom, so pink aud powdery was it ; and 
Lady Winterbourne, seeming less worn and 
brighter and happier than she had appeared for 
inanya long day ; and Colin and Lowater, bronzed 
and wholesome of aspect from their recent 
travels and exploits in the far western territory 
of Buffalo Bill—and a number of others all in 
Jazzling fine raiment. 


Indeed, many who knew them well, said that 
the Honourable Colin Chepstowe and Viscount 
Lowater had never within the memory of their 
oldest friends looked so manly and so healthy as 
they were looking at this time. 

An absence from England and a vigorous out- 
door life in another world had vastly improved 
these two idle, aimless young men in every way. 
This was the opinion of everybody. 

And then arrived carriages from Monkshood, 
bringing the bridegrooms and their best men, and 
some of the bachelors who had stayed with 
Rudolf at the old hall for the shooting in the 
past autumn, 

But at a wedding, no matter how lowly or how 
smart, the bridegroom himself—although emphati- 
cally the chief personage in the business of the 
day, the chief actor in the domestic drama, without 
whom, in pint of fact, nothing can go forward 
—inspires scant sympathy, creates little or no 
interest, in comparison with the stir and sensation 
aroused by the coming of the all-conquering bride ! 

Aud now the bridal party from The Granary 
were actually coming along—it was no false cry 
this time—and the black man from Santa Rosa 
Island would soon be on view ! 

First of all appeared the eight bridesmaids, 
headed by the arch Miss Flossie Larkspur herself, 
all pretty and radiant and palpitating and cream- 
white, each one of them a vision of dainty maiden- 
hood in merveilleux and Valenciennes and loops 
of cream moiré ribbon, with lovely lockets, mono- 
grammed in pearls and rubies, aud each with a 
bouquet of tea-roses and lilies-of-the-valley, as big 
almost as a haystack, as Miss Jemima Pinkerton, 
in Vanity Fawr, would have said. 

The flowers were, in truth, exquisite ; and the 
cost of the broad miré ribbon streamers which 
tied them would alone have kept her in gowns 
for a whole year, said Mrs, Topham, sourly. 

Then came more guests from The Granary, 
amongst whom were two of the Chumleigh girls ; 
and then at last did arrive the capa:'isoned greys 
with the Misses Dawsons’ own roomy dark-green 
carriage ; and in the carriage sat the two brides, 
side by side; and, facing them, Monsieur Miguel, 
the black lawyer from Santa Rosa Island ; after 
all, only an under-sized, modest-looking old gen- 
tleman, in correct European morning-dress, aud 
not so very black when one came to look at him ! 

Rather was his complexion of a dusky copper- 
brown, and his crisp wiry hair and chin-tuft 
were decidedly turning grey. It is true, though, 
his lips were thick and his teeth white, and his 
nose was rather flat, and his eyes were like black- 
berries floating in milk ; nevertheless the spectat: rs 
all felt, if they did not say so, that they had in a 
manner been hoodwinked, swindled somehow, and 
that the real blackamoor from over the sea was 
a distinct failure, and no blackamoor after all ! 

The wicked little boys, indeed, who had again, 
undaunted, cl mbed the mausoleum railings, had 
meant to greet the black man with a lusty and 
prolonged “ Hoo-ray !” but he was a fraud and a 
cheat and a disappointment, and so they remained 
dumb. 

Heaven alone knows what Maydew folk had 
expected to behold—unless, perhaps, it was some- 
thing startling in the form of a stalwart Zulu 
warrior, robed chastely in a moocha and a few 
holiday beads ! 

With becoming dignity, the dusky old gentle- 
man walked up the churchyard path, a lovely 
bride on each arm, and followed sedately by the 
eight bewitching bridesmaids ; a great wave-like 
murmuring of commingled awe and astonishment 
attending their progress towards the thronged 
entrance of the church, 

“Simply ridiculous at her time of life !” 

“ What on earth could it have cost a yard?” 

“ Goodness knows—something awful |” 

“She ought to have worn dove-grey, or lilac, or 
some respectable, sober, middle-aged colour like 
that!” 

“ My patience ! what lovely trains! The lace, 
with nothing else, must have cost a fortune!” 

“There, ’pon my wo-d and honour, I can’t tell 
ene from the other—which is the aunt and which 
is the niece!” 

“T declare! that satin is the very sweetest 
thing I ever set eyes on. It walks of itself.” 

1 “Still, it is downright absurd, you know, for a 








woman of Miss Dawson’s age to trick herself out 
like a girl in her teens.” 

‘* Ah, well! I suppose she thinks that, having 
caught a young husband, it is her duty, for his 
sake, to try and make herself look as young as 
possible ; and I, for one, don’t blame her,” 

For the fact of the matter was that both 
brides were attired precisely alike—the same 
magnificent white satin, the same costly white 
trimmings, the same orange-flower coronets and 
bouquets ; the only perceptible difference being 
that whilst Auut Betty wore diamonds, Susy 
Dawson wore pearls ; and whilst Susy’s veil was 
of so airy and gossamer-like a texture that her 
charming bright face, with a glorious blush upon 
it, could be distinctly seen beneath the fallin 
lace, that which covered Miss Dawson's nal 
head was of a fine fabric so cleverly patterued 
and woven—an exquisite lace-work so bewilder- 
ingly delicate and misty—that no single feature 
of the wearer was positively distinguishable ; 
and only the fire of the diamonds and the love- 
light of two beautiful eyes flashed through it. It 
was a veil in material resembling more than any- 
thing else the cobwebs of early morning in 
waning autumn, when sheenless and fog-laden 
they hang awid the stricken leaves like pixie 
hammocks in a forsaken fairy-land. 

But soon the idle outside gabble was hushed, 
or rather became inaudible ; for the briles and 
their attendant vesta!s passed into the cool old 
dim church, and the grand sonorous voice of the 
organ met them upon the threshold and stirred 
their hearts to tears, 

And then by-and-by out pealed the organ 
again, as it were ina frenzied burst of joy and 
congratulation, and forth stepped the newly- 
made husbands and wives; and the organ roared 
more loudly and jubilantly than ever, as if the 
very pipes must shiver and split, and the sun 
shone out with a sudden warmth and brilliancy, 
and the children flung their flowers, and the 
grand gowns and laces went frou-frouing heed- 
lessly over them, and the five cracked bells made 
a dreadful din; and old Gabriel Gaunt, whom 
nobody seemed to know or to take any notice of, 
entangled his rickety legs in the train of Lady 
Winterbourne, who bestowed on the ancient 
smirking beau a haughty and withering scowl 
for his pains; and the Countess of Bearwarden 
marched beamingly down the path upon the arm 
of the black lawyer—who had, so to say, made a 
fool of them all—and Colin Chepstowe, though 
he had certainly no business to do it, fur he was 
not a “ best man,” somehow or other got hold of 
the chief bridesmaid ; and the wicked little boys 
perched perilously aloft upon the mausoleum 
railings, forgetting their disappointment, now 
cheered amain ; and the horses snorted, and the 
whips cracked, and the fine carriages, with their 
freight of smart company, one after another 
rolled rapidly away from the churchyard gates, 
leaving the Maydew crowd staring and gaping 
after the swift vanishing spectacle with feelings 
in which envy, discontent, and admiration, were 
all curiously blent at the time. 

* One -a—well, feels so dreadfully out of it, I 
always think, looking on in one’s everyday 
clothes,” sighed Mrs, Topham reflectively, to 
nobody in particular. ‘ 

“TI cannot conceive what you mean, Mrs. 
Topham,” Mrs. Sebastian took upon herself te 
reply, with a sort of pitying disdain ; but the 
curate’s lady understood perfectly ail the same. 

In the first fast-di-appearing carriage with its 
high-stepping caparisoned greys, Rudolf was 
saying : 

“ Betty, I am not unreasonable, I have not 
seen your dear face to day. Lift your veil—kiss 
me, my beloved !” 

And ruthlessly crushing the veil and bridal 
finery, Rudolf passed his arm arouad his wife, 
He could feel that she was trembling. 

He bent close to her. He peered through the 
tantalising mistiness of the veil; and then he 
fancied that he could see tears as well as smiles 
within those beautiful hidden eyes. 

“ Have—have a little patience. 
Rudolf?” whispered she. 

“But tears, Betty ? 
are crying ¢” 

“ People often do cry when they are very 


Not yet, 


My darling, surely you 
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happy, Rudolf,” said she, with gentle evasion ; 
and rested her head upon his shoulder, And 
she might have added: “And when they are 
very anxious too ;” but did not. 

In the carriage which followed theirs—one 
also drawn by spirited light-coloured animals— 
Doyglas Rex said,— 

“Susy, my own !—are you satisfied? You do 
not regret it?” 

“Regret it! Oh, Douglas! To-day I believe 
I am the happiest and the proudest woman in 


England.” 

, oor al likewise regardless of costly adorn- 
ment, elasped his wife to his side. And, as she 
of her own sweet accord had thrown back her 
fairy veil, without either hindrance or delay their 
lips met. 

(Te be eontinued.) 








OLGA’S AFFLICTION. 


@HAPTER XXXIII 


@Lca was very quiet and very pale when 
Mergan entered. She was lying with her ban- 
daged hands outside the cover, the pretty yellow 
hair brushed back from her beautiful forehead, 
her eyes shadowed, but with a softened expres- 
sion that seemed to render them more lovely 
than ever. 

But for the scar upon her cheek, Venus might 
have envied her wonderful beauty as she lay 
there. 

Morgan was not altogether as much a thing of 
beauty as he had been upon former occasions. 

The loss of lashes and brows, not to speak of a 
goodly portion of one’s hair, is not conducive to 
personal attractiveness, 

Even his moustache was singed somewhat, and 
the ends had been cut until it had a bristly, 
stubbly look that was not strikingly handsome. 

He seemed to have forgotten his appearance 
until he saw the smile suddenly extend from her 
eyes to her mouth, and then put his hand up to 
his face in some embarrassment, 

“T cught not to have come to you in this con- 
d:tion,” he stammered. “The truth is, I forgot 
all about it, and “ 

“And I am the most ungrateful person in the 
world to laugh,” she exclaimed, all her own em- 
barrassment gone. “But you dolook so funny ! 
I should not speak of it, except that I know it 
will all grow out again, and you will look the 
same as usual, And you must not think that I 
forget—forget how it happened.” 

She had grown serious again, and he coloured 
like a great schoolboy as he tovk the chair beside 
the cot, 

“ How do you feel?” he asked, almost stupidly. 

“Not so bad,” she answered, as brightly as she 
could under the circumstances, “It hurts when 
I try to move, but when I lie still it might be 
worse. I—I suppose I ought to—to thank you 
for rushing into that burning building to save my 
life, and -——” 

“ But I didn’t do it to save your life,” he inter- 
rupted, almost fiercely. ‘I did not think of you 
at all. I went there tosave Neil—only for that. 
But you had done it before I got there.” 

The last sentence was uttered bitterly, almost 
as if he had taken it as personal affront. His 
face had grown to a dull red, and she looked at 
him reproachfully. 

* Why do you speak to me like that?” she 
asked, tremulously. ‘“ But for you we should 

both have perished in the flames.” 

“ And but for you both Neil and I should have 
perished inthem. The walls that supported his 
room fell almost at the same moment that the 
three of us reached the street. Don’t let us 
speak of it. I don’t know that any one of us 
should be grateful to theother. The doctor tells 
me that you are not seriously burned, but only 
painfully hurt. They gave you a pretty heavy 
dose of morphine, I think, which kept you appa- 
rently uneonscious for so long. I wish I knew 
just how you feel,” 

ti Why ? ” 





“ Because—well, because I should like to have 
you see Neil, if it would not hurt you too much.” 
She grew paler. 

“Ts he so badly hurt?” she asked, her voice 
little above a whisper. 

“T don’t know. I think there is no doubt of 
his recovery, but aa 

“ But what?” 

“ He wants to see you. Heasks for you every 
moment ; and I can’t bear that he should be 
denied anything.” 

The lips were white and set, and Morgan rose 
suddenly and walked away to the window. Olga 
lay quite still and looked at his back as he stood 
there staring gloomily out. 

The tone of his voice had been so curious that 
she could not quite understand, and yet she had 
not the courage toask. There was a long silence, 
and then she said, slowly : 

“Tf you will ask the nurse to bring me seme 
clothing I will get up at once.” 

He returned to her side swiftly, his eounte- 
nance aglow withexcitement. He had thrust his 
hands down deeply into the pockets ef his 
trousers, and as he stood there looking down at 
her, he kept them there, as if it were a proteetion 
against his own impulses, 

“Will you do that ?” he asked, hoarsely. 
“Yes,” 





“ But it will hurt you ; it will be horribly pain- 
ful.” 
“ T can stand the pain if you wish me to go.” 
She was half unconscious of what she had 
said ; but he was not, and a pallor that was like 
death crept into his face, while his eyes glowed 
fiercely. ; 

“Ttis not because I wish it!” he cried, heavily. 
“Tt is because your husband is ill and needs you. 
I will not have you take me into consideration 
about anything. It is only Neil of whom you are 
tothink. I have nothing to do with it. Do you 
understand ? I have nothing whatever to do 
with it.” 

He looked down ather. He saw her lip quiver, 
and he turned away suddenly, as if he were about 
to lose contro! of himself. 

“Will you ask the nurse to come to me ?” she 
whispered, her voice trembling ominously. 

He turned swiftly and looked at her from the 
foot of the cot. 

“T know you think I am a brute!” heex- 
claimed, huskily. ‘‘ But you will comprehend by 
and by, and then you will forgive me.” 

He did not give her an opportunity to reply, 
hut left the room quickly and closed the door 
softly behind him. 

He had been gone but a few moments when 
the nurse returned. 

“ Mr. Adeson says that you wish to get up!” 
she exelaimed, “ You can’t think of anything so 
absurd !” 

“But Ido!” cried Olga, desperately. ‘ My— 
my husband is calling for me, and he is ill. Can’t 
you get something loose that I can puton? I 
shan’t mind how it looks, and I can stand the 

aig 

“But——” 

“Please don’t argue! I shall need all the 
strength that Ihave, and nothing can persuade 
me not to go, evenif I am forced to go in my 
night-dress. Will you help me?” 

There was something so pleading in the tone 
that the kind-hearted nurse had not the courage 
to refuse. 

She obtained permission of the doctor, anda 
few minutes later, leaning upon the arm of the 
nurse, Olga entered Neil’s presence. 

He was so white that it frightened her, and she 
forgot her own pain. 

She took the chair that they placed for her, 
and then leaning over, touched his brow with her 
lips. 

Pile smiled. 

“They tell me that you saved me from the 
flames at the risk of your own life,” he said, 
gently. “ How can I thank you, dear?” 

“Tt was not I,” she cried, miserably. “ It was 
Mr. Adeson. I should have failed utterly. It 
was he who came iuto the building even when the 
walls were falling, and saved us both. There is 
no reason why you should feel any gratitude 





“I know. I remember perfectly how yeu 
came into my room and what followed until I 
fainted. I know that even then you did not 
abandon me, but risked your life to save my 
worthless one, And you are burned, The doctor 
tells me it is nothing serious; but it must be 
very painfu), and it was good of you to eome to 
me under the circumstances, Olga.” 
“T wish you would not speak like that,” she 
cried, desperately. ‘‘ You break my heart. It 
does not sound in the least like you. It was not 
good of me. Where is my place if not at your 
Poe ? Have you forgotten that I am your wife, 
eil?” 
She could not have told why she said that. 
At any other time it would have been the last 
thing of which she wished to remind him. 
He smiled again. 
“ No, dear,” he said, gently, “I have not for- 
gotten it,” 
“My burns are not painful,” she said, in a 
more subdued tone, “I don’t evenfeelthem, I 
think I should forget it altogether if it were not 
for these ugly bandages. But you, Neil? You 
told me that you had hurt yourself when you 
fell. Where, dear?” 
He did not reply immediately, and when he did 
his voice was very low. 
“* My back.” 
She leaned back. Her face had grown white as 
death. He looked at her, still continuing to 
smile. 
“It is very hard upon you, Olga,” he saic, 
gently. “The use of your husband’s eyes is 
barely restored when he loses the use of his 
legs. I would not mind so much but for you, 
dear.” 
“Oh, hush !” she groaned. It can’t be so bad 
as that. It shall not beso bad as that! It is 
only for your sake that I mind—only for yours. 
Great Heavens ! it is too horrible for you! But 
if it should prove true I will be your slave, Neil, 
your very slave, waiting upon you night and day } 
No hand but mine shall serve you, and it shall 
be the service of love, dear. You believe that, 
do you not ¢” 
There was the wildest remorse. in her expres- 
sion, but.,he did not see it. He had closed his 
eyes, and from between the lids a slow tear 
trickled. 
“ Yes,” he murmured, softly, “I believe that.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“ ADESON, are you there?” 

The question was asked in a faint voice, but it 
reached the man who sat just out of range of 
the sick man’s vision, looking moodily from the 
window. 

He arose quickly and sat down in the chair that 
always remained beside the be:|, taking the feverish 
hand in his own, 

* Am I not always here when you want me, 
Neil?” he asked with the tenderness of a woman 
humouring the whim of her best- beloved child. 

A shadowy smile passed over Neil’s lips, and he 
pressed the hand slightly. 

“Yes ; you are always here, old fellow!” he 
replied. “I knew that you loved me in the old 
days, but I did not think it was with the strength 
that you have shown. I have not deserved it.” 

“Oh, hush! I wish you would not speak like 
that! Your very patience distresses me. Neil. 
Why are you not whimsical and fretful, like other 
invalids? It would make me 30 much more com- 
fortable than this meekly-borne suffering. Why 
don’t you rail at fate, as you used to do? Where 
is all your spirit ?” 

For a little while there was no reply. Neil had 
turned his eyes to the wall, wishing to conceal the 
intensity of his anguish ; but he quickly brought 
them back to Morgan’s face, knowing that he was 
showing his heart to the staunchest and truest 
friend that man ever possessed. : 

“Tt is that of which I wished to speak to you,’ 
he said slowly, wistfully. ‘Don’t be afraid to 


answer me, old man. Has Selby said anything of 
my condition to you ?” 

“Why, yes; of course.” replied Morgan, eva- 
sively. “I have asked him about you almost 





toward me,” 


every hour of the day.” 
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“ And what has his answer been ¢” 

“ He says that—that the case is serious.” 

“ Fatal?” 

“No; he has never said that.” 

There was a little pause, then Neil spoke 
again.— 

“Then I will tell you myself, old friend. I am 
not going to live. It is only a matter of days with 
m ” 


e. 

“ Neil!” 

“ Tt is true, old man, and Selby knows it, even 
if he has not told you, which [ very much doubt. 
You are afraid to tell me, but I know it perfectly 
well. Why, I can feel the touch of death upon 
me now as I speak to you.” 

“Stuart, for Heaven’s sake, hush! It is not 
true! I will not believe it! I would give my 
life for yours with greatest joy, and I will not 
believe that you are to die.” 

The strong man drew his hand away from the 
weak one that would have retained it, and cover- 
ing his face, he sobbed as only an anguished mau 
can sob. 

A bewildered expression came into Neil’s eyes, 
and he watched his friend for amoment in silence ; 
then he cried, weakly,— 

“Don’t Morgan! don’t, old friend ! you—you 
hurt me! If you love me you will not grieve for 
me ; for I am—glad that it is so.” 

Morgan leaned forward and gently smoothed 
the hair back from the damp forehead. 

“ What is it that you mean?” he said, a little 
atove a whisper, “I don’t think I—quite— 
understand.” 

“You will think me cowardly and mean when 
I tell you, you who are so noble, so generous, so 
true. It is only that I have not the courage to 
live, Morgan ; it is only that there is not a hope 
in life for me!” 

“But you may get out of this. If your life 
can only be prolonged, Selby can——” 

“Tt isn't that. You don’t understand. It is 
all hopeless to me now. Selby could not mend a 
broken back ; and even if he could, I should not 
care, Won’t you see with ut my speaking the 
words? It is about—Olga.” 

Morgan shrank back as if he had received a blow 
from the weakening hand. 

“Olgat” he whispered. 

“Yes. I know that Iam the greatest scoundrel 
alive! What is it that she has not done for me? 
She sacrificed all her life to give me the money 
that belonged by right to her; she nursed me 
night and day to pull me through that cursed 
fever ; and then she almost lost her life in saving 
me from the fire. I know I am the most un. 
grateful wretch alive, but I seem to shrink from 
her more than ever, Adeson. The sight of her 
is a constant reproach to me. I loathe, despise 
myself for it, and yet I cannot help it. You 
cannot imagine how horrible it all is!” 

“And I am to blame for it!” cried Morgan, 
bitterly. ‘You listened to my insane ravings 
about her ugliness until you grew to believe that 
it was as I had said. You listened to me until 
you could do nothing but shrink from her when 
your sight was restored, You listened to me 
while I told you that I hated her. Heaven knows 
{ thought that I had spoken the truth, but I 
know now that it was not so. My punishment 
has come a thousand-fold, Stuart, and perdition 
could not be worse than this. I lied to you, but 
I swear that it was without knowing, and when 
I discovered it, it was too late to tell the truth ! 
But I must tell the truth now, Neil, I must let 
you know what manner of man it is that you 
have trusted. I love your wife! I love her so 
madly that I cannot remain near and see her the 
wife of my dearest friend, and I have already 
made my arrangements to go abroad as soon as 
you are out of danger.” 

“You—love Olga!” 

“Yes, I—I! The man who told you that she 
had been scorched by a flame from hell! The 
man who told you that she was so hideous that 
no eye could look upon her without repulsion. 
Yet now I tell you that I love her so well, that I 
would not have one feature of her face or cha- 
racter changed for all this world. I love the very 
scar that disfigures her, and if it be a flame that 
marks her face, it has burned its way through 





my heart into my very soul! It is beyond love ! 
It is a passionate, worshipful idolatry !” 

* And she, does she love you like this?” 

“No. She is too pure of soul to know what it 
is that I feel for her. She is too holy to think 
of such as I. You see what I have done. I 
have prejudiced you against the woman whom I 
love, the woman whom——” 

“Wait,” interrupted Neil, feebly ; “you shall 
not make yourself out worse than you are. I 
seem to see it all so clearly now. I think I 
understand it even better than you have ever 
done. You thought that you were speaking the 
truth tome. You thought—never mind ; don’t 
interrupt me till I have done, I know so well 
how you felt, and now your honour makes you 
believe that you have wronged me. Dearest old 
fellow, I think I know every thought of your 
honest soul. Did you think you could convince 
me that you, whom I love as man never loved his 
brother, would deliberately wrong me by thought 
or deed. I would not have believe it if an angel 
had told me !” 

“Stuart!” 

Do you know what is the greatest happiness 
of my life, Adeson? It is that I can give you the 
woman whom you love. It is that I can give to 
you a whom I have only held in trust.” 

if re 

“Wait a moment. She has never been—my 
wife, except in name, and therefore it is not really 
my wife whom I am giving to you. You under- 
stand me, do you not ?” 

“Yes. Heaven knows how youshame me. But 
even if I would accept so great a sacrifice, she 
does not love me.” 

“But she will—she will in time! Ah, how 
could she help it? Do you know, I feel almost 
happy again.” — 

“Oh, Stuart, if I could but change places with 
you!” 

* But you can’t. It is Heaven's will, old fellow, 
and we have no right to question it. I shall 
never get well, Adeson, and here on the bed of 
death, I want you to promise me something.” 

“ You know there is nothing under heaven that 
you could ask which lies in my power to grant 
that I should refuse.” 

“Then it is this. Remember that you have 
promised in advance. Iam going to leave Olga 
to you as a sacred legacy, and I want you to tell 
her as soon as I am dead all this that you have 
told to me. I want you to make her understand 
what it is that you feel for her. Let her become 
accustomed to your love, and when she feels that 
she can return it, make her your wife, Morgan, 
remembering that it is the last request that I 
ever made of you.” 

“ How like a Judas I feel!” 

“Don’t say that, if you love me, old friend. It 
gives mea feeling nearer to happiness than I ever 
thought to feel again. Will you promise, 
Adeson ?” 

“Yes, I promise! I promise that I will 
cherish her as a sacred trust from you.” 

“Heaven bless you! And there is just one 
thing more. Don’t let conventionality stand in 
your way; don’t let me feel that I am between 
you dead, even as I was while yet alive. Don’t 
wait, Morgan, but make her your wife as soon as 
you feel that you have won her love. You will 
do that?” 

Morgan nodded. 

Neil caught his hand and pressed it. He held 
it closely while he closed his eyes, and shortly 
after Morgan knew that he slept. Then very 
quietly he loosened the hold upon his hand and 
slipped away, that he might give vent to his own 
bitter grief. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


P 2 LITTLE less than a week later Neil Stuart 
ied. 

The doctor told Olga that he suffered little, 
being almost completely paralysed in the nerve 
centre. Certain it was that he died without a 
struggle, his hand clasped in that of Morgan 
Adeson, his’ eyes fixed upon those of the young 
man, who was undoubtedly suffering more than 
was the dying man. 





The strain was too great, and Morgan fainted 
when the end came. Both doctors and nurses 
said they had never seen such devotion shown 
even between brothers ; but Morgan felt that he 
had done nothing, that he never could do any- 
thing to wipe out the wrong that he had done 
Neil. 

He censured himself absurdly but very earn- 
estly for the part he had played in his friend’s 
domestic life. It is even, possible that there were 
moments when he accused himself of being the 
indirect cause of Neil’s death ; but there was no 
good that he could do by that vain regret, and he 
remembered with perfect distinctness the pro- 
mises that he had made. 

“She cares nothing for me,” he told himself, 
bitterly, “I am less to her than the carpet 
beneath her feet. She accepts my friendship, 
my service, because I was her husband’s friend, 
that is all. It is a just punishment, and I have 
no cause to complain. Heaven knows I do not! 
I deserve a thousand-fold more than I am likely 
ever to receive.” 

It was he who told Stuart’s family of his mar- 
riage ; he whu told them what a noble service 
Olga had performed; he who arranged the 
business detail as she desired it ; he who engaged 
for her a small, unpretentious, but most comfort- 
able apartment such as she desired ; and he who 
went to Ashleigh to bring her mother to London, 
rather than allow her to travel alone ; and yet 
there was never a word spoken between them 
that was not what any gentleman might have 
uttered to his friend’s wife. 

He was kindness, gentleness, tenderness itself, 
and yet there was something like remorse in it, 
rather than affection. 

And Olga saw that, and thought she under- 
stood it all. 

“He thinks that he was the cause of the 
unhappiness between Neil and me, and he wants 
to make amends,” she murmured bitterly to her- 
self, “I can't bear it! I wish he would go 
away, or that I could.” 

A few days after that she talked with Doctor 
Selby about the operation that he had agreed to 
try upon her face ; but she was so hysterical over 
it that he refused at first. 

“ You are in no condition to stand it,” he said 
to her, determinedly. ‘“ Get back your strength. 
You are completely upset, mentally and physi- 
cally. The shock has been too great, and this 
most painful operation would throw you into a 
state from which you might never recover. 
Why don’t you take a little trip abroad ¢” 

“With this face!” she queried, with painful 
scorn. 

“ Well, certainly nob with any other. Pooh | 
you can afford to laugh at them now, knowing 
how beautiful they will think you after I have 
transformed you. By my soul, Mrs. Stuart, you 
will be a beautiful woman! IfI could only get 
the confounded thing off your throat, there is 
not one of the professional beauties that could 
compare with you.” 

She smiled and coloured vividly. 

“T think I should appreciate beauty even more 
than most women, ductor,” she answered, wist- 
fully, “‘ because I have been so painfully without 
it for so long.” 

“Then you will go away ?” 

“ For how long ¢” 

“Until you are perfectly recovered—say three 
to six months.” 

“Won't it do if I go to the country *” 

“No ; you want complete change.” 

She sighed. 

“T suppose I must obey,” she answered slowly. 

“ Decidedly !” he exclaimed, grimly. If next 
Wednesday will suit you to go, I will engage 
your passage.” 

“ For what point?” 

“JT will think and let you know when the 
tickets come.” 

She smiled again and he lefé her. 

Later in the day he made it convenient to drop 
into Morgan’s office. 

“ As a sort of self-constituted guardian of Olga 
Stuart,” he said, airily, “I thought I would come 
in and consult you. I have ordered her out of 
the country.” 

All the colour left Morgan’s countenance. 
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“Out of the country,” he repeated. “ What 
for ?” 

“ Because she is not well and ueeds the change. 
She is on the verge of a serious attack of nervous 
prostration.” 


Morgan dropped his head upon his hand, He 
was silent for a moment then said, slowly : 

“Poor little weman! I- suppose it is so. 
Stuart’s death has been a terrible shock to her.” 

The doctor squinted up his eyes and looked at 
the young man for a little time. 

“ Yes,” he said, dryly, at last, “ that has been a 
shock, and other things have been shocks as well, 
and between the lot she is about played out. 
The fact is, that she is so bitter about that infernal 
scar upon her cheek that she is fretting herself to 
death over it. She is worrying about it more 
now than see has ever done before.” 

“ Why?” 

“Oh, she fancies that it causes everyone to 
turn from her with a sort of loathing, and I 
suppose it does. She came to me to see if any- 
thing could be done about it ; but it would be a 
most dangerous a 

“You would never ‘think of doing it?” cried 
Morgan, starting up. 

“Why ?”’ demanded Selby. 

“Tt might kill her.” 

“She says that would be preferable to this. 
You see, she has grown curiously morbid. She 
even fancies that you despise her because of her 
misfortune.” 

Morgan sprung up. 

‘* Despise her ?” he exclaimed, hoarsely. “ Good 
Heavens, I?” 

The doctor arose quietly and placed his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder, 

“T think that if you were to convince her that 
that is not true, it might do her more good 
than a trip abroad. Stuart has been dead barely 
three months, it is true ; but, after all, he was 
nothing more to her inreality than a good friend. 
She has grown worse every week since his death, 
and it is my belief that if—well, if you should 
convince her that this morbid idea of hers, that 
everyone turns from her with loathing, is all rot, 
it would do her a world of good. Good-morning ; 
I have no more time to spare now; but think 
over what I have said, and see if you don’t agree 
with me.” 

He left the office with a satisfied smile upon his 
countenance, and Morgan turned again to his 
work. But he could think of nothing but Olga. 
It seemed to him almost as if the world were 
coming to an end if she were to leave town. He 
could concentrate his mind upon nothing, and so 
at an early hour he shut his ffice and went to 
her apartments. 

“Selby tells me you are going away,” he said 
to her as he leaned against the mantelshelf, loc k- 
ing down upon her. “ Why ?” 

“He thivks it necessary that I should go,” she 
stammered, “ He fancies that I am not well and 
that the change is necessary.” 

He looked at her almost fiercely. He saw that 
the was pale—yaler than he had ever remembered 
to have ceen her before, even in those old days 
upon the rocks at Ashleigh. And he also observed 
that she kept the ecarred side of her face turned 
from him with dogged determination. 

That seemed to upset all his resolutions at self- 
control. 

Almost before he had realized it, he found 
himself upon his knees before her, clasping her 
hands in his and looking into her face, his eyes 
black as night under their intense «motion. 

““You are allowing that scar to ruin your whole 
life!’ he cried hoarsely. There! don’t turn 
your face away. Can’t you understand that it 
has grown precious in my sight because it is a 
pa't of you? Can’t you understand that I love 
it, even as [ love your eyes, your hair, your self ? 
Oh, Olga, I don’t know how to tell it to you but 
I love you so that the whole world grows dark 
even with the thought of your absence! I love 
you so that there is nothing iu life for me with- 
out you!” 

‘You love me! ” she stammered. 

“ Tt is cruel, criminal of me to tell you so now, 
but I cannot help it. It is love that is speaking 
and it is stronger than I, My darling, if I have 








angered you, forgive me, pity me. Say but one 
little word of kindness and I will be content.” 

“T can’t understand,” she murmured, faintly. 
“T can’t understand it all. You love me—you 
who have seen me as I am—you, who know all 
my horrible——” 

“Don’t!” he cried. “I would not have it 
changed for all the world. _ I loved you that day 
in the carriage, I think, when you first removed 
your veil and I saw the scar that disfigured you. 
Idid not know it then, but as I look back it 
seems to me that there never has been a time 
when I did not love you. Olga, have I hurt 
you?” 

The dazed expression left her face. With a 
sudden impulse she flungout her arms and wound 
them about his neck, 

She was sobbing. 

She did not reply tohim. It was not necessary. 

When she hai grown calmer he told her of the 
conversation he had had with Neil, told it to her 
word for word, as nearly as he could remember 
it. Hedid not spare himeelf in the part he had 
played in their unhappiness, but he told it with 
her head upon his breast, and he knew that at no 
moment of the recital had sheshrunk from him. 

* And you love me, my love?” he asked, with 
his lips upon hers when it had be-n completed. 

“Mine isa love different from that of most 
women,” she answerrd, “It is gratitude mixed 
with worship.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A rew days after that Olga went back to Ash- 
leigh with her mother to remain: for a little 
while, but it was a very different Olga from the 
one whom Mrs, Bretherton had found upon the 
rocks on that day which it seemed to her she 
never could forget, that day when penury as well 
a3 madness seemed before her. 

She was very gentle, very sweet, very tender. 
There was a loving memory of Neil still alive in 
her heart, but it was neither of such love as she 
bore Morgan Adeson, nor even as she had felt 
for Neil in the days of his blindness. 

She seemed to realise that it was his blindness 
that she had loved, the knowledge that he was 
ignorant of her misfortune, that to him she was 
like other women who are beautiful and unmarked 
by blemish of so terrible a kind. She knew at 
last what real love was, what the glowing, radiant 
unfearing meaning of passionate adoration was to 
the heart and life. 

She did not wish to forget Neil, and she did 
not. She was supremely happy in this new sen- 
sation that had come into her soul, and it seemed 
to permeate into every crevice of her being. 

Morgan went to Ashleigh every Fiiday night 
and remained until Monday, and in those two 
days that intervened between his coming and 
his going, both seemed to live. It was the hap- 
piest time in both their lives. 

And Olga kept her little secret from him well. 
She never told him of the hope that Doctor 
Selby had held cut to her, first for fear that it 
might prove a vain one, and next because she 
kaew that he would oppose the operation. 

While she appreciated the magnitude of a 
love that could forget a defect like hers, and 
worship her as she knew Morgan did, she wanted 
more than ever to be beautiful for bis sake. She 
knew that he would not love her less for that 
reason, and she desired with all her soul that he 
should never be pained by any reference to his 
wife’s deformity. 

“ He would make any sacrifice for my sake, 
Heaven bless him,” she said to Doctor Selby, in 
one of her many letters to him ; ‘‘ but I don’t 
want him in the days that are to come, to either 
shrink from allowing the world to see the wife 
that he has chosen, or to form a dogged resolu- 
tion that he will not care. Save him that, and I 
will bless you upon my bended knees for the rest 
of my life !” 

“ Obey my instructions and I can dispense with 
the blessings,” he replied curtly. ‘Get yourself 
well and strong, I am already looking around for 
a good, strong, healthy man who will allow you 
to be ‘ flesh of his flesh’ for a consideration. It 
will have to be some poor devil who is awfully 





hard up, or he would never submit to selling his 
skin in the quantities that I shall want to 
purchase.” 

She remained at Ashleigh six months. 
Three times during those months Doctor Selby 
ran down there for a Sunday, when he could 
steal a few hours from his patients, and each 
time he examined more minutely the sear that 
he wished to try his skill upon. 

He accounted to Morgan for those visits by 
saying that he was trying to win his sweetheart 
from him, and that all was fair in love or war ; 
but it gave that young man small concern, He 
was too happy to question, 

It had been arranged that they were to be 
married in something over a year after Neil’s 
death, and it was with the understanding that 
she was going to purchase her trousseau that 
Olga and her mother returned to London. 

Her health had never been better, and Dr. 
Selby was enthusiastic of success when he saw her. 
Not that he said so much to her; he was too 
conservative for that. He enlarged more upon 
the risk of failure than of the wonderful cure he 
hoped to achieve ; still, he did not say sufficient 
to make her nervous. 

They had decided between them that, as it was 
to be a long operation, requiring many days, 
Morgan should be told nothivg until it should be 
coromenced, It would then be too late for him 
to file an objection. 

Olga requested that her mother should not be 
present at the time, but that she should be left 
entirely in the hands of professional nurses and 
Dr. Selby, and as the doctor thoroughly approved 
the plan, Mrs. Bretherton was banished from 
the sick room, and delegated instead to bear the 
news of what was going on to Morgan. 


She was very nervous, therefore, when the hour 


for his visit arrived, and he found her pale, 
walking up and down the floor with her hands 
clasped tightly, as if that were the mainepring of 
self-control, 

“What's the matter?” he asked, anxiously. 
“Where is Olga? Why, you are actually 
trembling! Good heavens! what isit? What 
has happened ?” 

She smiled faintly, and tried to bite some colour 
into her lips. 

“It is nothing,” she answere1, weakly. “ Olga 
would be so annoyed if she knew how I am 
carrying out her instructions. They left me 
here to tell you, and this is the way I do it.” 

“To tell me what? For mercy’s sake, speak 
out! Where is Olga?” 

“ At the hospital.” 

“The hospital? What hospital ?” 

“ Dr. Selby’s.” 

“ What is she doing there?” 

“ He—he is performing av operation—upon her 
to day.” 

“ An operation ?” 

“ Skin-grafting !” 

Morgan fell into a chair as if he had been shot. 
He remembered perfectly those words that Dr. 
Selby had said to him, when he asked him that 
first night that he had seen Olga, if there was a 
chance for anything of that kind, and the doctor 
had answered,— ; 

“Not without great danger to her life.” 

He thought of all that as he sat there gazing up 
at Mrs. Bretherton, ghastly in his pallor. 

“ What, in Heaven’s name, has ever possessed 
him to do such a thing?” he gasped. “ She will 
die?” 

“No she won’r,” cried Mrs. Bretherton, com- 
forting him with much more assurance than she 
felt herself. “There is really no danger. It is 
only painful, but they would not allow me to be 
with her because they feared I should get nervous. 
I don’t really think it would have been so bad 
there as here.” 

He did vot wait to hear any more—it is doubt- 
ful if he had heard half she said at all—but 
picked up his hat and started for the door. 

She caught him by the arm. 

“ Where are you going?” she asked. 

“ To—to the hospital.” 

“ May I go with you?” 

“T can’t wait. I must go at once. I will send 
my hansom for you, however, if you will be 
ready.” 
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He did not wait for her reply, but dashed 
downstairs and out of the house, He gave the 
address to the coachman with the admonition to 
drive fast, and then threw himself into his hansom. 
He just remembered to tell the coachman to re- 
turn for Mrs. Bretherton, then dashed up the 
steps and rang the bell of the private hospital. 

One of the assistant physicians was sent to see 
him, There was an anxious look on the young 
man’s countenance, but his voice was perfectly 
calm when he spoke, 

“ How is——” 

But Morgan could get no further, and the young 
doctor answered frankly,— 

“So far the operatioa is all right ; but we did 
not get’as far with it as as we hoped, because 
the young man from whose arm and leg we were 
to take the skin bas fainted, and ——” 

In an instant Morgan’s objection to the opera- 
tion was forgotten. A vivid Colour sprung into 
his cheeks, 

“Why can’t I take his place?” 

The young doctor looked at him for a moment 
eagerly, 

“Do you think you could stand it?” he cried, 
excitedly. 

“Stand it? Of course I can ?” 

“Then quick !” 

He flung open the door of the office, and almost 
ran in the direction of the room in which the 
doctors and nurses were standing about the bed, 
and Morgan was at his heels. He plucked Dr. 
Selby by the sleeve, and whispered hastily in his 
ear,— ‘ 

“T have feund a substitute for Dickson.” 

“Where ?” 

“ Here |” 

“ Adeson ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Are you willing,” Selby began to Morgan ; 
but the latter interrupted him. 

“To give my life for hers, if needs be. What 
do you wish me to do?” 

“Get your coat and shirt off. Quick !” 

The friend was lost in the surgeon then. Doctor 
Selby thought no more of Morgan than he bad 
done of Dickson, the man he had paid a price for 
a certain portion of his skin, 

He went to work again with renewed energy 
= with compressed lips, his eyes fixed upon 

ga. 

Morgan submitted without a murmur. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Ir was a long, tedious, painful time for them 

oth, but the ultimate result amply paid them 
for the suffering they both underwent. 

When she was able to leave the hospital, Doctor 
Selby ordered Olga into the country for a few 
months more, until she had fully recovered from 
the shock of the operation, and the inflammation 
had left her cheek and throat. 

Morgan insisted that their marriage shovld 
take place before she went there, and after much 
persuasion Olga consented, preferring that his 
wife should be without flaw or blemish, but finally 
yielding to his superior will, 

The marriage took place in a little out-of-the- 
way church, with only her mother, Doctor Selby, 
one of the nurses who had been beside her almost 
constantly, and the officiating clergyman present. 

It was a most simple but impressive ceremony, 
with nothing but happy forecasts for the future. 
Immediately after receiving the congratulations 
of the few whom they had asked to the wedding, 
they left for Ashleigh. 

Servants had been sent on in advance, and Mrs. 
Bretherton remained, for the first few weeks after 
the marriage, in London, giving the young people 
a chance for their honeymoon alone. 

And what a happy time it was! 

_ Not that they forgot Neil. Far from it. Many 
times during even those first few weeks they 
spoke of him in low tones and loving remem- 
brance, but they both knew that his generous 
— would be the last to desire to come between 

1em. . 

“You are ‘ flesh of my flesh’ indeed Jove,” he 
said to her one day, as they sat in their favourite 


place upon the rocks, he at her feet, gazing up 
into the sweet face into which he never grew tired 
of looking. Selby will be delighted when he see: 
how rapidly the crimson is disappearing from your 
cheek. What a singular beautiful woman you are, 


Olga ! 

She coloured and smiled with delight. 

“ And vain!” he added, with an arch look into 
the sparkling eyes. ‘“ My wife!” 

She leaned forward and kissed him. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed happily, “it is not 
vanity ; it is only gratitude to Heaven for grant- 
ing me, at last, the boon of being as other women 
are,” 

“ Pardon me,” he cried ; “ you are not the least 
in the world like other women are |” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ You only wish to hear your praises sung, Miss 
Vanity! Well, I will gratify you this once. You 
are not like other women because you are a thou- 
sand times more beautiful than any woman I ever 
saw ; a thousand times more graceful, more win- 
ning, more sweet, and gentle, and loveable, and 
tender and true. There! If you want a com- 
pliment with every word in it an emphasised fact, 
you have it,” 

She laughed merrily, 

“ Fortunately for the rest of womankind, there 
are not many who would agree with you,” she re- 
plied, repaying bim with akiss. “Ah, what an 
idealist Love is! The little god was a poet and 
an artist, was he not? He hallows his creations 
and writes absurdities as foot-notes. But we 
would not have him different from what he is for 
all this world, would we ?” 

“T should not. But I have not told. you any- 
thing which the most sceptical would not verify 
after seeing you,” 

Her face grew serious. She looked at him 
earnestly. 

* Tell me, Morgan,” she said, with some emotion, 
“don’t flatter ; don’t think that I am asking 
from vanity ; but speak the truth to me from the 
standpoint of a man, and not my lover, not my 
husband—am I really pretty now ?”’ 

There was something so wistful, so tremulous 
in the tone, that his eyes filled before he replied to 
her. 

“T spoke only the truth in what I said to you a 
moment ago, my darling,” he answered, gently. 
“You are not alone pretty ; you are exquisitely 
beautiful, and there is no one who would not 
concede it.” 

She looked away from him out over the sea. 
For a moment she forgot that he was there. She 
forgot that they were upon the beach at Ashleigh, 
and in memory she was standing again upon that 
balcony at the summer resort where she had en- 
gaged as governess for those two small children, 
She saw the two handsome girls seated upon the 
balcony ; she saw that trembling child upon the 
lap of one, and she saw herself standing in the 
window, so lonely and alone, looking out upon 
them wistfully. She heard the words of the child 
again as clearly as she had heard them upon that 
miserable day, and, with a little groan, she re- 
peated them,— 

“Pretty ! She is the most awful thing you 
ever saw in all your life. I shall never go to 
sleep as long as I live if mamma lets her stay here. 
I had rather die than have her !” 

“What are you saying, Olga?” 

Morgan’s tone was one of horror. It aroused 
her, and she smiled. 

“Tt was only a little memory that returned to 
me,” she answered. “ The words of a child that 
1 had gone to teach that reached me without her 
knowledge It was only the thought of all who 
saw me, Morgan. Do you wonder that it seems 
to me the greatest blessing that Heaven could 
have sent to me was to give me beauty ?” 

She said it so simply, so humbly, that he was 
touched to the heart. , 

“ And I was cruel enough to wish to keep you 
as you were!” he.exclaimed, with self-reproach. 
“‘T was selfish enough to want no other eye than 
mine to see you! Dearest, will you forgive 
me?” 

“ Forgive you—forgive you, when you loved me 
as I was. Forgive you when you took me into 
your heart and loved me, when every other eye 





shrunk from me with loathing! Ah, dearest, if I 


had been perfect and you loved me, I should have 
loved you in return ; but when you loved me as I 
was, when you cared for me when others shunned 
me, why—my husband—I worship you! You 
are the very god of my idolatry ; and I know that 
Heaven will forgive me that it is so.” 

He slipped his arm around her waist and drew 
her head down upon his breast. 





When the cold weather came again, and the 
trees were denuded, the waves beating with fury 

ainst the shore, and the charm of Ashleigh had 
disappeared, except in memory, they returned to 
London. There was nothing magnificent in the 
house they took, but it was artistic snd pretty, 
and there was no happier family in all the world 
than theirs, 

Mrs. Bretherton is there all the time, and 
Doetor Selby is one of their most frequent 
visitors, 

The first time he saw Olga after her return to 
town they invited him to a dinner party that 
Morgan and Olga had arranged for the purpose. 
Olga received him in a décolletté gown of exquisite 
fashion and material, 

As he stood there before her, he took the hand 
she extended without a word, gazing into the 
beautiful face as if entranced, Her smile was 80 
bright that it almost suggested tears. 

“ Have you no word of congratulation for me, 
doctor, best of friends?’’ she asked, below her 
breath. 

He drew a long sigh. 

“No,” he answered, in the old brusque way. 
“ But I have a thousand for myself. Hanged if [ 
dov’t think I am the most wonderful man in the 
world !” We 

Morgan laughed with Olga, but he did not join 
them. 

“Do you know,” he contirued, “ if I did not 
know it had been there, I should not observe the 
slightest trace. There is just a little place over 
the jugular vein, but it is rather pretty than 
otherwise ; end a close look shows the finest cord 
that marks the cicatrice, but that is absolutely 
all. I have made of you a wonderfully beautiful 
woman, Mrs. Adeson, and I congratulate myself 
from the bottom of my heart !” 

He grinned genially and turned to Mrs Brether- 
ton,— 

“Isn't it marvellous?” he asked of her ina 
whisper. 

“Yes,” she replied “An old servant of ours, 
whom Olga engaged the other day, came down 
from the country; old Williams. He did not 
kuow her at all at first, but when he recognised 
her he fell upon his knees and the tears streamed 
from his faithful old eyes. ‘ Blessed be Heaven !” 
he cried, ‘ the day of miracles is not passed.’ ’ 

For the first time Dr. Selby laughed. 

“T thought she would be beautiful,” he said, 
with his eyes still upon Olga, who was conversing 
with one of the other guests, “but I never 
dreamed that she would, or that she could be, like 
she is. She is simply exquisite—superb! There 
is no word to describe her. I should like to joiu 
old Williams in his excla:nation of gratitude to 
Heaven, if I were not such an old sinner. So I 
shall change it somewhat, and say, ‘ Thank Heaven 
for our development in the science of surgery ! 


THE END, 








Ir is prohably to King William IIL that we 
owe the introduction of wall-papers into this 
country. Paper-hangings of a sort, it is true, were 
in use in England and in some parts of the 
continent long before the time of William of 
Orange ; but they usually consisted merely of 
maps of the world, as it was known then, with 
fantastic borders of Indians, negroes and ele- 
phants, and other “natives” of far-off regions. 
The art of paper-havging in imitation of the old 
velvet flock was new when William came to 
England, and it was on the walls of the drawing- 
room at Kensington Palace that these new hang- 
ings were first seen in this country. They took 
the fancy of the fashionable folk of the day, and 
the cheapness being an additional recom menda- 





tion, they speedily came into general use. 
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A DARK AND DREADFUL 
EXPERIENCE. 


—0:— 
(Continued from page 129.) 


Presently, Mra. Penrose entered. Only three 
words passed between them. “ Mother!" —--—“ My 
son!” Then all was quiet ; but | knew that she 
held his hand, was looking love into eyes which 
reflected that love, and I felt as though my heart 
would break. 

After this Athol began, though very slowly, to 
mend, and it became an increasing difficulty to 
admit me to his room, forin his weak state any 
excitement might cause a collapse. So I used 
to steal in at intervals whilst he slept just to 
gaze on the dear face I dared not caress, and then 
go weeping away. 

So another dreary week dragged on its dreary 
lenuth, and then came a night from which I now 
date all my subsequent happiness. 

Athol had awakened unexpectedly so that I had 
taken hasty refuge in my corner, and I heard him 


say,— 

% Mother, you have not told me of Rhoda. 
Does she know ? or is she in ignorance of all that 
has befallen me?” 

* She knows.” 

“ And she has not cared to come in all this 
while? That is very hard !” 

“ Athol, will you promise to be very quiet if I 
speak of her?” she asked. 

“ Yes ; my heart is hungry for news. I have 
thought sometimes lying here that I was too hard 
with her. Appearances were against me. She 
‘was 80 very young, I could freely forgive the past 
if she had been less neglectful of me now. I 
suppose,” with a heavy sigh, “that her love is 
long dead.” 

Icaught my breath sharply. I almost cried 
out his name in my anguish only the great need 
for caution held me silent ; and mother said,— 

“You wrong her my boy as I too wronged her. 
She has never ceased to love you. She came— 
lie still or I will tell you nothing more —she came 
as soon as she received the news. She has been 
with you all along, often in this very room, and 
we dared not tell you—because joy like grief can 
kill. She is here now—in this very house. If 
you will promise——” 

“T can promise nothing, only let me see her 
that is all [ need ; she ts my wife.” 

I sobbed aloud for very gratitude, and a joy 
that was well-nigh pain. 

Mother then pulled the curtain aside, and 
leading me out, said, — 

“ For his sake, control yourself,” then left us 
alone together—long separated husband and 
wife. I dared not meet his eyes, I stood all 
afraid and trembling in the centre of the room, 
until a low voice said,— 

“ Rhoda, come here,” and obeying, like a little 
child, I went, knelt by the bedside, and hiding 
my face in the coverlet, burst into a passion of 
tears. 

Weak as he was, physically, he yet retained 
control over himself, and he waited until I had 
grown quiet before he spoke again. Then with 
inexpressib!e tenderness, he said,— 

“ Little wife, did you care so much?” and I 
answered, forgetful of mother’s warning,— 

“ If you had died I would have followed you ; 
I could not live any longer without you. I have 
been very wicked and unreasoning, but I loved 
you all the while—and if you could forgive me— 
if you will—I will be content just with your 
tolerance—I will be your servant, your slave,” 
and what more I would have uttered in the 
same wild way I cannot tell, for, breaking through 
my words, came the answer, — 

“T want neither servant nor slave ; I need my 
wife only, and to feel that she ¢rusts me as fully as 
[now know sheloves me. I too wasin fault, Rhoda ; 
{ kept thar poor soul’s secret from a mistaken sense 
of honour—-I was angry and hurt that you did 
not believe more fully in me, and [ did not then 
know the forces at work to destroy our peace. 
Afterwards, when you wrote me, I thought that 
in division, not unity, lay our only safety—now, 
i know that you are necessary to my life—Oh, 


how I have hungered for you. Rhoda, give me 
your hands ; tell me you will stay with me now 
and for ever. I shall get strong and well quickly 
with you by my side. Kiss me—you have not 
done so yet—and let me hear you say, ‘In spite 
of all, I love you, Athol.’” 

I was crying again, but quietly now, as I made 
answer. 

** Just because of all I love you, Athol ; I have 
sinned against you so deeply I did not look for a 
better gift than pardon, and you have given me 
love.” 

“Not given, only offered it anew, because it 
never suff-red change. Oh, wife, my little wife, 
we have had a dark and dreadful experience ; 
Heaven grant that each has learned patience and 
wisdom,” and then, as he leaned nesrer, our lips 
met and clung—io that long, long kiss I felt all 
the peace of pardon accorded, of love restored, 
and triumphant over pride, anger, jealousy, and 
in my heart I prayed I might be found worthy 
my biessings. 

Much, very much later, mother rejoined us to 
find Atol sleeping, his head upon my breast, 
and with that sleep came healing and strength. 

Slowly, very slowly, he crept back to his old 
state, there were many weary days before him, 
much pain to bear, and he bore it heroically, 
saying it was sweetened by my love. And in 
these convalescent days we learned to know each 
other better, and the more I guaged his nature 
the more I wondered over and hated my mad 


myself. 

It was June before he could be moved, and 
then we went together to Landsford where Rory 
with her hus! and and child joined as, and in the 
joy of that reunion all the troubled past seemed 
forgotten ; but I could not forget, and the 
remembrance of it keeps me very humble. 

It is six years since my love was restored to 
me, and in all that while, no cloud of doubt has 
crossed our sky; there is no happier wife or 
preuder mother than I in all the wide world. 
Mother lives with us, and combines with Athol 
to spoil me—father, tco, has taken up his 
residence with us, his failing health preventing 
him pursuing his labours. And night and morn- 
ing one woman at least thanks Heaven on- her 
knees fur a good man’s love, 


[THE END.] 








MILLY’S PRIZE. 


—:0:— 


“ An’ now let’s see your offerin’ Milly,” said 
Mr Tompkins, 


somethin’ toot ” 

“Tt” asked Milly. “Oh, no, uncle, I don’t 
know how to paint, or do needle-work, either.” 

* Milly hasn’t a soul above working,” sneered 
her cousin Bertha, while Lilith laughed de- 
risively. 

“Fancy her stubby fingers doing painting or 
needlework !" she sniffed, 

“ But [ can do some things that neither of you 
can do,” said Milly, good-naturedly. ‘I can cook 
with the best of them.” 

“ That you can, honey,” put in Old Tabitha, 
the housekeeper. ‘‘ You can beat me at cookin’, 
an’ as for picklin’ an’ preservin’, your'e the best 
han’ in old England.” 

“Thank you,” said Milly, blushing at the 
praise. “ You have given me ar idea. I might 
make a jar of pickles for the Exhibition.” 

“That's the ticket!” cried Mr. Tompkins, 
bringing his fist down on his knee with a re- 
sounding whack. ‘An’ I’ll wager my best yoke 
o ony agin a cold potato you'll take the first 
prize!” 

Milly coloured again at her uncle’s words, but 
her cou«ins exchanged glances of derision. 

“A jar of pickles,” whispered Bertha scorn- 
fully. “ What will Mr. Clifford think ¢” 

“Tt will settle her chances in that direction, 
at least,” said Lilith, “and he was beginning to 
take more notice of her than was altogether 
| agreeable to somebody I could name.” 





folly, only he would never let me reproach 


“Hain't you painted, or needle-worked, or |- 





Mr. Simon Tompkins, a well-to-do old bache- 
lor, had adopted his two nieces, Bertha and Lilith, 
the daughters of his deceased sister, when they 
were penniless orphans. 

But though he lavished money like water upon 
their education and support, they proved to be 
both selfish and indolent, accepting his bounty 
as if it were their right, and exhibiting not 
a spark of gratitude for his many favours. 

And when, a few years later, he brought home 
the daughter of his younger brother, who had 
found a grave in the “fair land of flowers,” 
whither he had gone in search of health, the two 
sisters gave her a grudging welcome, 

Milly proved to be of different metal from her 
cousins, and refused to eat the bread of idleness. 

She made herself useful in a thousand ways— 
looking after her uncle’s comfort and helping 
Tabby with the cooking. 

She even took on herself the duties of dairy- 
maid, and worked up the milk and cream from 
the five Jersey cows into yellow butter and dainty 
cheese, which brought a good price at the nearest 
market. 

With the approach of October the coming In- 
dustrial Exhibition claimed everyone’s attention. 

Mr. Tompkins had entered some of his choicest 
stock for exhibition on the great occasion ; 
Bertha had painted an Oriental landscape in 
water-colours, which she fully expected would 
win a prize; while Lilith had embroidered a 
table scarf, with a design of lillies-of-the-valley, 
with equally sanguine anticipations. 

Notwithstanding the covert innuendoes of the 
cousins, Milly began her preparations for the 
prize pickles, 

The first’ pink streak of dawn found her in the 
garden, carefully snipping off with her scissors 
the most shapely white spine cucumbers, the 
plumpest bell peppers, the daintiest silver-skin 
onions, and the slimmest, straightest of emerald- 
podded wax beans. 

Having immersed her treasures in brine for the 
proper length of time, she fell to work in good 
earvest, and the roomy summer kitchen was 80 


‘filled with the mingled edour of vinegar and spice, 


cinnamon and cloves and mace, that Uncle Simon, 
who canght a whiff of the delicious fragrance, 
chuckled with delight. 

‘Milly is made of the right sort o’ stuff,” he 
commented to himself. “ An’ if she don’t take 
a prize on them ’ere pickles, I’il lose my bet, 
that’s all.” 

The Industrial Exhibition came off in due 
season, attended by all the country population 
from far and near. 

The agricultural exhibit, with its mammoth 
pumpkins and potatoes, its monster squashes and 
beets, and ears of yellow corn, attracted squads 
of admiring yjsitors. 

Sturdy farmers in homespun wandered among 
the stalls of prize cattle and swine, while their 
wives and daughters gathered in the textile 
fabric hall to gaze with admiring eyes upon the 
patchwork quilts, &c., arranged to make as much 
display as possible. 

Bertha and Lilith were raised to the seventh 
heaven of delight by a stroll through the build- 
ings with Basil Clifford, a handsome and 
wealthy young bachelor of prominence in Dash- 
field. 

He expressed a favourable opinion of the table- 
scarf and the water-colour sketch, and presented 
the two sisters to his mother, a sweet-faced 
elderly lady, who was a member of: half-a-dozen 
committees, and had only time to nod and 
smile, when she was called away by her onerous 
duties. 

Milly was made happy, later in the day, by 
seeing the blue ribbon announcing “first prize 
attached to her jar of pickles, : 

But alas! for the hopes of Bertha and Lilith. 
The table scarf with its lilies-of-the-valley, was 
excelled by a more showy one, embroidered in 
crimson and old gold. 

And the Oriental landscape was eclipsed by 
bit of woodland scenery, a charming sketch. 

It was something, however, to have taken even 
the second prize, and with this small grain of 
comfort, the disappointed exhibitors were obliged 
to content themselves. 

They relieved their feelings somewhat by 
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making light of Milly’s success whenever Uncle 
Simen was not in hearing. 

“A jar of pickles!” scoffed Bertha. “ How 
plebian it sounds; ” . hs 

“Milly always kad low tastes,” chimed in 
Lilith, with a toss of her head. 

After the Exhibition a call was made at the 


farm. 

“Mr. Clifford, and to see Uncle Simon?” 
cried Bertha, flutteringly, while Lilith sat mute 
with astonishment. “I do wonder what he 
wants with him ¢” 

Tabby smiled mysteriously. 

“He asked for yeur uncle and Miss Milly,” 
he explained, showing her white teeth from ear 


to ear. 

And Milly obeyed the summons, with a little 
flush on her cheek which was wonderfully be- 
coming, leaving her cousins in blank dismay at 
this unexpected turn of affairs. 

Mr. Clifford’s errand was soon revealed. 

His mother had been on the “ tasting com- 
mittee” at the Exhibition, and was anxious to 
leara Milly’s method of putting up mixed 
pitkles. Might he hope Miss Milly would grant 
them a visit of a week or two, and kindly 
initiate Mra. Clifford int» the mysteries of 


rm And as Uncle Simon heartily seconded the 
request, Milly shyly accepted the invitation. 

Tho visit lengthened into a month, and when 
Milly returned, it was only to make prepara- 
tions for her marriage to Basil Clifford. 

And Uncle Simon declared that Milly's jar 
of piekles had drawn a prize in the matrimonial 
market as well as at the Industrial Exhibition. 








A TRUSTING WOMAN. 


—0i:— 


Iv was a wild, white face that peered out from 
the shrubbery—a gaunt, miserable face, with 
brier cuts on the pallid cheeks, and a sort of 
frenay in the darkly-circled eyes—the frenzy of a 
haunted thing ready to stand at bay. 

Clement Wilde had heard a sound; he was 
peering out, expecting to see some coarse face, 
seme pursuing enemy, for he was a fugitive. 

But down through the clustering shadows, 
down through the soft silence of a glorious Octo- 
ber afternoon, as fair a visien of girlish grace and 
imnocence came as one might care to see, 

She was a girl of seventeen, slight, willowy, 
with dreamy eyes of gray, and soft, singing lips, 
with dainty ease of carriage, and dainty robe of 
white and blue. “ 

She paused to arrange the wild-flowers in her 
hands, singing still : 


‘* The bard to greater fame may soar, 

When wild youth's past ; 

He may win the wise, who frowned before, 

smile at last ; 

But he'll never have a joy so dear, 
In all his wealth of fame, 

As when first he breathed in woman's ear 
His heartfelt flame, 

And at every pause she blushed to hear 
The best-loved name.” 


Clement had heard the song sung by many 
lips, bub listened lightly. That careless young 
voice now thrilled to the core of his hot, fierce 
heart, and softened it. 

The flames died out of his eyes, his lips 
flattered. 

“I will trust a human being again,” he whis- 
pered. “She is so young and lovely ! I will 
ask her to help me.” A curl came to his lip. 
“Ask a woman to help me!” he said, below his 
breath. “ But from that soft girl-hand I can 
ay? trill: ftly th f 

irl was ing on trilling softly the air o 
her oan ken aheateate tall, thin, dishevelled 
figure pushed its way through the shrubbery and 
stood before her. 

_ “You are not frightened, are you?” he asked 
mm a Weary, yet eager voice, ‘For Iam in great 
trouble, and would like to speak to you.” 

Ghita Hurst’s grey eyes met his fearlessly. 
“Tam not at all afraid,” she said, gently, “ nor 





amTinahurry. So you may tell me whatever 
you wish to.” 

And, blessing in his heart the fair young 
creature, he told her what he had not at first 
meant to tell—the story of his life. 

It was like the wildest romance she had ever 
read, but as she heard she did not doubt its truth. 
His eager words, his sometimes flashing eyes and 
thin hands knotted hard, his pallid face and trem- 
bling lips, were not acting. He lived it over 
again as he told her. 

“T have served two years for that forgery, 
which I committed no more than you did,” he 
finished. 

“My cousin did it—my clever, wily cousin— 
who had never been the wild and merry fellow I 
had, and who fastened it on me. Do you believe 
me? I swear to you as [ swore to men, that I 
am innocent! Do you believe me?” 

“T de!” cried Ghita, impulsively. 

And she clasped her hands in her earnestness, 
while her sweet face was quite white. 

“Thank you!” 

It was all he could say. His voice broke on the 
words. To find one human being who believed 
him innocent—who can tell what it was to the 
man whose soul had so hungered for belief that 
all his misery had leaped from his lips to the ear 
of a girl whom he had never before seen ? 

“IT escaped,” he went on, finally. “I have 
been free for two months, living as I could. Now 
I know that they are following me—that I am 
almost hunted down. I want a place to hide in 
for a day or two. I want——” 

He reeled, and put one hand to his forehead, 
with a moan, 

“You want food; you are faint, I think,” 
Ghita said, a world of pity in her pretty eyes. 
“ Are you safe here for a few hours? If so, I 
will bring you food, and find you a refuge later 
—when it grows dark.” 

“TI shall be safe here, I think,” he told her. 

And she turned and flitted away. 

Clement crept back to his place of hiding, and 
when she returned, in half an hour, she slipped 
in among the shrubs and found him sleeping. 

Very quietly she placed beside him the lunch 
she had brought, then glided away once more. 


The Rev. Eustace Hartley was pacing the ver- 
anda of his pretty parsonage, thinking deeply. 

Yes, a woman would brighten the pretty 
home, and no servant could make a home-feeling; 
if only he could care for some lady of the con- 
gregation, who would make a good clergyman’s 
wife ! 

But ever before him arose the fair, sunny, 
careless, laughing face of Ghita Hurst. 

“She is like a flower,” he said, softly to him- 
selfi—“as sweet, and as thoughtless. She could 
not help a man bear his trials, she could not 
work by my side, taking an interest in my plans, 
my poor, my work; but how lovable she is, the 
winsome girl !” 

Just then he turned, to find her almost at his 
side, her face troubled, her soft eyes wistful. 

‘* Miss Hurst!” 

“Mr. Hartley, I want to tell you something. 
I know you will help me, and I could not go to 
anybody else.” 

How sweet the soft voice was, with its new 
gravity | 

He placed her gently in a chair, and stood 
smiling down on her. 

“Certainly I will help you,” he said. “ Tell 
me how I can.” 

And she told him of the fugitive, of her pro- 
mise to conceal him for a time, her pity for him, 
and the whole wild, improbable story which she 
had heard. 

Mr. Hartley frowned. 

“Tt is too romantic,” he remonstrated, “I 
must see the man.” 

** And you will help me to save him?” 

‘My dear Miss Hurst, I will do all that a man 
and a Christian should do, bus——” 

“He has trusted me,” the girl broke in, im- 
petuously, “and I promised to help him, because 
I thought of you, so good and wise, who would 
help me. No matter whether you believe his 
story or not, he shall not be betrayed, and you 
must promise it,” 





Was this the sunny, laughing, thoughtless girl 
he had known and—almost loved ¢” 

As she rose and faced him, firm, brave, strong, 
pitiful towards a sufferer, perhaps a criminal, the 
young clergyman’s heart thrilled with rapture ; 
she was no human butterfly, after all. 

“Tshall not betray your protégé,” he smiled. 
“Can you not trust met Now, if I may, I would 
like to see the man. Will you take me to him?” 

She spoke little as they went towards the 
lonely spot not far from the parsonage in which 
she had left the stranger. 

They found him awake, and, after having eaten 
his lunch, at sight of his face, Mr. Hartley uttered 
a low cry ; then he held out his hand. 

“Clement Wilde!” he exclaimed. “ Why, my 
old friend and classmate, how is it I find you 
wc I thought you well and happy ina your 

ome.” 

The ashen face of the man coloured ; the hand 
Mr, Hartley held shook. 

“ Did you not know—did you not read ib in 
the papers,” he asked, “ the forgery I was cha 
with—convicted of—although Gus was the g 
one? You remember Gus, do you not?” 

“Yes; a sly rogue, whose punishment always 
fell on someone who did not merit it. Clemens, 
Miss Hurst has told me your story ; sheand I Be- 
lieve in you ; we will save you.” 

The poor, weak fellow covered his face with his 
hands, sobbing, not able to speak his thanks, 

That night Mr. Hartley led a guest across his 
threshold, and the next morning if was known 
that his brother was at the parsonage, but too ill 
to leave his room. 

After a week the sick man eat up, walked 
about the grounds, grew strong, and one night 
he went away, blessing the friend who had helped 
him in his hour of need. 

“ Andthat lovely, tender-hearted girl, Kustace,” 
he said, as the two clasped hands at the railway 
station, “ will you tell her that I shall never for- 
get her—that I shall pray hourly for her happi- 
ness? She was like an angel when she came 
singing into the grove that day ; and—and say to 
her that I have never been a wicked man, though 
sometimes gay and careless. Tell her I am worthy 
of her trust and yours.” 

“We feel that, Clement. And now for my 
piece of news. Here comes your train, so I 
must be brief. I have loved Miss Hurst since I 
first saw her, and last night she premised to he 
my wife.” 

Aspasm seemed to wring Clement Wilde's 
features, but Mr. Hartley did not see it. He only 
felt the warm clasp of his friend’s hand, heard 
the warm congratulation in his friend's voice,— 

“* Heaven bless you both, Eustace, and keep all 
sorrow from you!” 

“ n ” 

And the train bore Clement Wilde away te a 
new life and new hopes, with memory of Ghita’s 
sweet face following. He was never retaken, 
and years later his cousin, dying of consumptien, 
confeased to the forgery. 

Ghita—long Mrs. Hartley, and the best little 
Vicar’s wife in the world—looked in her husband's 
eyes with a smile. 

“Was I wrong to trust him?” she asked. 

“You are never wrong, my Ghita!” Eustace 
Hartley answered, with loving pride. 








From some researches communicated to the 
Royal Society, it appears that healthy beings go 
regularly through a daily cycle of variable 
warmth, The maximum heat is reached at 9 
a.m., when, in persons under twenty-five, the 
temperature of the flesh stands at ninety-nine 
degs. Fahr., and this is maintained till 6 ee 
when it slowly and steadily falls till an howr 
before midnight. The amount of decrease by 
this time is something over two degrees. At 
about 3. a.m. the upward turn is taken, and the 
heat increases till 0 o’elock. It is curious that 
this extent of change only oceurs to the young 
bodies ; old folks preserve a nearly equal degree 
of warmth all the twenty-four hours through. 
Other notable facts are that feeding has nothing 
to do with the variations, and that hot and cold 
oaths do not appear to interfere with the regu- 
larity of the successive changes, 
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FACETIA. 


Why is the letter L like a bad law? It makes 
an awful a lawful act. 

Sortty: “I was once very strongly tempted 
to blow out my bwains.” Sharpe: “ Did you do 
it?” 

Younc Senior: ‘You wouldn’t take me for 
a married man, would you?” Miss Flyrt: “I 
rather think I would, if you should ask me.” 

“ Jack Brown and his sister Emily are twins, 
aren't they?” “They are now, but they won't 
be when Jack's thirty.” 

Pony: “ Whatdoes your rider weigh?” Hack- 
ney: “Two eighty.” Pony: ‘Oh, that’s too 
weighty for me.” 

MarkLANE: “ Why did your typewriter leave 
you!” Threadneedle: ‘I refused to let her add 
postscripts to my business letters.” 

“Crara: “ Wasn’t Harry supposed to be the 
rich Miss Bond's affianced?” Kitty: “Supposed ? 
Don’t you mean disposed ?” 

He: “Do you sing ‘ After the Ball?’” She: 
"No, I’m too sleepy then. But I often feel like 
singing after the theatre.” He invited her to go. 

“T raycy Benton must have paid Jones all he 
owes him.” “Why?” “ Well, didn’t you notice 
that be passed the Jones’ baby without kissing 
it.” 

Sessions.—Judge Rolypoly (testily): ‘Come, 
come, tell us your age.” Female witness hesitates. 
* Please don’t waste the time of the Court. The 
longer you hesitate the older you'll be.” 

Visitor: ‘Won't it soon be time for the 
equinox and——” Mrs Newrich: “I am glad 
you mentioned it; I'll have Mr. Newrich get 
tickets for it right away.” 

Peptar: “Is your mother in?” Boy: “ Yes, 
but she’s got three callers, and they’ve got to 
talkin’ bout servant girls. Guess you'd better 
call round next week.” 

Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one— 

A marriage ceremony, and 
They wonder how it’s done. 

Doctor : “ Did you give him that opiate I pre- 
scribed?” Patient Wife: “ Every two hours, 
doctor, just as you said, It was hard work to 
wake him up to take the medicine, though.” 

Bertie (seeking to be friendly): “ Wather 
cold to-day, isn’t it?" Her Father (gruffly) : 
‘Good heavens, sir, haven’t you sense enough to 
know whether it is cold or not without asking ?” 

Criticus: “ What do you think of Shakespeare?” 
Scribbles, the playwright: ‘Very good. Were 
he living we should certainly admit him to the 
Associated Dramatists’ Club.” 

Brices: “ You say your doctor sends you a 
bill twice a year?” Griggs: “Yes.” Briggs: 
** What does he do that for?” Griggs: “Nothing. 
It’s the same bill.” 

Mrs. Scarspate: “ Dear, can I order a new 
gown to-day?” Her Husband: “I'll let you 
know this afternoon.” “You said you wouldn't 
be home this afternoon.” “No. But I'll tele- 
graph you from Newmarket.” 

Tommy's Toret. — Tommy (inquiringly) : 
“Mamma, is this hair-oil in this bottle?” Mam- 
ma: “Mercy,no! That’s mucilage.” Tommy 
(nonchalantly): “I guess that’s why I can’t get 
my hat off.” 

CarruTHers: ‘ That scoundrel, Filkins, called 
me anass!” Waite: ‘“ He dida’t prove it, did 
he?” Carruthers: ‘No, but——” Waite: 
“Well, then, I wouldn’t say anything more to 
inflame him,” 

Scrippier: ‘*My poem is sure to be taken.” 
Cynicus: “How do you know?” Scribbler: 
“Why, the editor says that MSS. not accom- 
panied by a stamped and directed envelope will 
not be returned, so I didn't enclose one.” 

“Way, Mrs. Halloran, where is your clock?” 
“Shure, Pat fired it out.” ‘Phat did he do that 
for?” ‘Well, ye know he is walking diligate 
for his district now, and said the divi! of a clock 
he’d have that wouldn’t strike,” 





Puri (little girl): “ Please, sir, this is not my 
ink.” Teacher: “Isn’t it?” + “No, isi.” 
T.: “Isn’t that your inkstand?” P.: “ Yes, but 
it is not my ink.” T.: “How do you know?” 
P.: “ Well, it don’t taste right.” 

Tue Unmarried One: “ Are men really such 
awfully wicked creatures.” The Newly. Married 
One: “No, iodeed. Why every time Charlie has 
to stay down town at the office, away from me at 
night, it just makes him feel so bad that he’s 
almost sick the next day.” 

Wire (drearily)—“ Ah, me! The days of 
chivalry are past.” Husband: “What's the 
matter now?” “Sir Walter Raleigh laid his 
cloak on the ground for Queen Elizabeth to walk 
over, but you get mad simply b: cause poor, dear 
mother sat down on your hat.” 

He: “Carrie, you know I have long thought a 
good deal of you. Let us marry. What do you 
say?” She: “This is not so sudden as I would 
wish, nor so unexpected as I might desire, but I 
think we may as well call it a bargain. But 
enough of that. Goon with your story about 
the Rittenratters’ new house.” 

Aunt Eruetripa OLDFOWL is.an old maid and 
very devout, always concluding her prayers with 
the Gloria, ‘“ Why does she say such funny 
things in her prayers?” asked the little daughter 
of the house, who sleeps with her. ‘ Why, what 
does she say?” replied the fond mamma. “I 
don’t remember all she says, but she always ends 
with ‘World without men, ah me.’” 

“Gone to lodge, Arthur?” exclaimed the 
young wife, in surprise. 
were a member of any lodge.” “Why—aw— 
yes, Georgiana,” said the young husband, “I 
belong to the Order of Elks.” “And would you 
rather spend the evening with a lot of elks than 
with your own little dear?” And Arthur 
meekly hung his hat up again. 

“You and Freddie don’t seem as friendly as 
formerly,” said one young man to another. “ Oh, 
we ahe just as fwiendly as evah, I assure you.” 
“But you never go about together any more” 
““We cawn’t, don’t you know; we both have 
new suits of clothes and the colours don’t har- 
monise. Walking down the stweet togethah 
we'd be a perfect fwight !” 

Sue (gently): “I am afraid I do not love you 
enough to be your wife, but I shall always be 
your friend, and sincerely wish for your happi- 
ness,” He (moodily): “I know what I'll do.” 
She (anxiously): “You surely will not do your- 
self an injury.” He (calmly): “ No, I will find 


happiness, I will marry some one else.” “She: 
‘*Horrors! Give me another day to consider, 
dear.” 


THREE students from an art museum in Mar- 
seilles were talking in a cafe. ‘My dear fellow,” 
said ove, “] painted the other day a little piece 
of pine wood in imitation of marble so perfectly 
that it sank to the bottom of the water.” 
“ Pooh |” said another ; “ yesterday I suspended 
my thermometer on the easel that holds my 
‘View of the Polar Regions.’ It fell at once to 
twenty below Zero.” “That's nothing,” said the 
last ; ‘‘ my portrait of the marquis is so lifelike 
that it has to be shaved twice a week.” 

In a play acted in our local theatre some weeks 
ago there was a scene representing a London 
street at midnight, and f om the shadows of an 
archway crept a muffled figure, which plunged a 
dagger into the back of a benighted wayfarer. 
An old countryman, who had never witnessed a 
play before, sat in the front row of the pit. At 
this point in the performance he suddenly turned 
to his friend and whispered hoarsely—‘ Come 
awa’ oot of this; there'll be sad work about this 
in the morning.” 

A country doctor in the north of Ireland was 
driving down a narrow lane on the way to visit a 
patient, when he espied an old woman in the 
middle of the road picking up some pieces of 
turf which had evidently fallen from some passing 
cart, Pulling his horse up to prevent running 
over her, he said, rather sharply,—‘‘ Women and 
donkeys are always in the way.” “Shure, sir,” 


said the indignant Irish woman, as she stepped 
to one side, “I’m glad you’ve the mauners to 
put yourself last.’”’ 


“T didn’t know you. 





THe new attendant stood sentry-like at the 
door of a well-known picture-gallery in London. 
Presently 3 visitor strolled in, and was about to 
enter, when the attendant seized him by the arm 
and asked him for his walking-stick. ‘“ My walk- 
ing-stick ?’’ exclaimed the gentleman, astonished, 
“T have not got one.” “Then you must go and 
get one,” sturdily replied the attendant, “ for my 
orders are not to allow anyone to enter without 
first leaving his walking-stick with me.” 

A BOARDING HOUSE keeper is troubled with a 
maid-of-all-work who, with many valuable 
qualities, is believed to beat the record as a 
smasher of china. Tie immediate occasion being 
the introduction of a Chinese cook into the kit- 
chen, the scene of the powerful and fatal 
onslaughts on the crockery, Maggie was vent- 
ing her shrill Hibernian indignation, ending at 
last with the wrathful climax, “If I had me way, 
I'd swape Chaney off the face of the earth!” 
“Well, Maggie,” said her mistress, with con- 
solatory sarcasm, “you'll do it if you live long 
enough, and keep on as you have begun.” 

THE other day two Londoners were having a 
heated argument as to how long it would take 
a man to walk a certain distance. Not being 
able to come toa satisfactory conclusion, it was 
agreed to settle the matter by appealing to the 
decision of a third. Said one of them, “ Look 
’ere, Bill; could a man walk from here to London 
Bridge in twenty minutes?” “ Well,” responded 
the judge, as he scratched his head, the better to 
come toa decision in so important a question, 
“T should say as he could,” adding, as an after- 
thought, “that is, of course, he’d have to take a 
cab, though! ” 

On the evening before the last solar eclipse in 
Germany, the colonel of a regiment of infantry 
sent for all. the sergeants, and said to them: 
“ There will be an eclipse of the sun to-morrow. 
The regiment will meet on the parade ground in 
undress. I will vome and explain the eclipse 
before drill. If the day is cloudy, the men will 
meet in the drill shed as usual.” Whereupon the 
sergeants drew up the following order of the day : 
“To-morrow morning, by order of the colonel, 


‘there will be an eclipse of the sun. The regiment 


will assemble on the parade ground, where the 
colonel will come and superintend the eclipse in 
person. If the sky is cloudy, the eclipse will take 
place in the drill shed.” 

Ir was the fate of a practical and patriotic 
Scotchman of Rochester to assist at a meeting of 
a certain improvement society, the while a Shak- 
spearian scholar dilated upon the virtues of his 
favourite writer. At the close of the meeting the 
stranger approached the lecturer, and the follow- 
ing di»logue ensued: “Ye think a fine lot o’ 
Shakspeare, doctor?” “I do, sir,” was the 
emphatic reply. “ An’ ye think he was mair 
clever than Robby Burns?” ‘“ Why, there’s no 
comparison between them.” “Maybe no, but ye 
tell us the nicht it was Shakspeare who wrote 
‘Uneasy lies the head that wears the crown.’ 
Now, Robby would never hae written sie nonsense 
as that.” “ Nonsense, sir?” thundered the in- 
dignant doctor. “Aye, just nonsense, Robby 
would hae kent fine that a king or a queen 
either, disna gang to bed wi’ the eroon on their 
head. They hang it ower the back o’ a chair.” 

Hamlet was the piece. The performers were 
all fifth-rate. The play dragged terribly, but 
the townsfolk seemed to be delighted, and 
applauded enthusiastically. Their principal 
favourite was the man who did Marcellus, a 
large, burly individual, more calculated to kill an 
ox than murder Shakespeare. He took great 
liberties with the text, and when he could not 
recall the exact words of the poet, was never 
backward in substituting a speech of his own. 
In the first act, where Hamlet, wishing to follow 
the ghost, is prevented by Horatio and Mar- 
cellus, and pa orang “Unhand me, gentlemen ! 
By Heaven! I'll make a ghost of him that lets 
[hinders] me!” Marcellus thought it his duty to 
make some reply, but was at a loss, as usual, for 
the words of Shakespeare. He was not at all 
atashed, though, for, striking an attitude, he 
extemporized to the following effect :—“ I'll die 
before I let you make a ghost of me!” The 
applause was stunning, 
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SOCIETY. 


VeLveT and satin remain the favourite fabrics 
for accessories, 

HarrpressErs predict the return of the real 
old chignun and the chenille nets of long ago. 

Tue Crown Princess of Sweden ‘is trying to 
establish women photographers in Stockholm. 

Prince CHRISTIAN and the Duke of Connaught 
have always got on well together, and they have 
been better friends than ever since the accident 
to Prince Christian’s eye. 

Tue visit of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
has been postponed until June next, when he 
will come to England for three weeks or a month. 
He is to be the guest of the Queen at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and will be entertained by Her 
Majesty at Windsor Castle. 

THE Queen is to reside’ at Windsor until 
Tuesday, December 19th, and will then proceed to 
Osborne for about nine weeks, Nothing. has yet 
been settled about Her Majesty’s next trip to 
the Continent, except that she will go abroad 
on the 19th or 20th of March for five or six 
weeks, 

Te death of Marshal MasMahon reduces the 
number of Marshals of France to one, Canrobert; 
and it is a puzzle how that most glorious title is 
to be continued, since it is only a Sovereign who 
can create a Marshal, and there is no sovereign 
now in France. 

Tus widowed Crown Princess of Austria has 
recently presented her bridal robe of brocaded 
white satin, embroidered with her own arms 
and those of the Hapsburgs, to the church of 
Bozen. It has been transformed into a magni- 
ficent, chasuble, which was worn for the first 
time by the Dean at the consecration of a new 
aisle. 

Tue Grand Duke George of Russia, whose 
sojourn in Algeria and the Riviera failed to 
appreciably benefit his health, now lives in the 
Caucasus, where the climate suits him so well 
that he is advised not to leave his present place 
of residence. He will receive a visit from his 
mother before Christmas, and it is possible that 
the Czar will accompany her. 

THE Queen was deeply touched as well as 
highly gratifiel by the fact that the son 
of her granddaughter, Princess Marie of Rou- 
mania, Saxe-Coburg and Edinburgh, was born 
on the anniversary of her own betrothal to the 
Prince Consort and ofthe birth of Prince Alfre4, 
Prineess Marie’s brother. 

Many ladies now never appear without their 
rows of pearls round the neck, it adds a delicate 
“finish” to their beauty, At a dinner party 
jewels may be worn on the arms and neck, but 
not on the head ; these are only suitable for balls 
or Court receptions. Pearls suit best dresses of 
light material ; brilliants, rubies, emeralds for 
rich stuffs. The hostess, however rich her jewel 
case may be, ought to wear few, so as not to out- 
shine her guests, 

It is certainly not more than five years ago 
since some beautiful dolls and elaborate dolly 
clothing was despatched as a birthday present to 

Princess Marie, and it is difficult to realise that 
the bonnie little maiden of only half a decade 
since has now a “real, live dolly” of her own. 
She has chosen a pretty name for her wee prince, 
who is already the most important person in 
Roumania, and is certain to make his appearance 
at no distant date in England, for the Queen is 
sure to be anxious to see her second son’s first 
grandchild, 

Tae Royal bedrooras at Windsor Castle are 
kept as well looked after when the Queen is away 
as if the Court were present, but the Royal 
Silver Gilt Bedstead is never used. This grand 
piece of bedroom furniture has a canopy consist- 
ing of several pieces ingeniously constructed, so 
a8 to be portable, and yet it is very strong when 
pat together. It is an elegant specimen of 
Oriental taste, the carved work, silver and gilt 
massive ornament, the curtain brocades and 
cloth being all of native Indian workmanship. 
This Royal bedstead was presented to the Queen 
1 1851 by Bahu Deva Harain Sing Bahadur of 
Benarer, 





STATISTICS. 


THERE are about twenty men to one woman 
holding life insurance policies, 

A quarrer of each generation is said to die 
before attaining the age of 17. 

Iris estimated that about ninety-five thousand 
Americans of the better class visit Europe every 
year, and that they spend about one hundred 
mil!ion dollars annually abroad. 

CRIMINALS are usually of weak physical organi- 
zation. Ina recent year it was discovered that 
67 per cent. of the men in French prisons and 60 
per cent of the women were sent to the hospital 
at some time during the twelve monhts. 

Enoiane has three hundred and forty-eight 
thousand teachers, eighty-five thousand physi- 
cians, forty seven thousand lawyers, and two 
millions persons employed as domestic ser- 
vants, There are more than a million widows, 
one hundred and sixty-nine of them only fifteen 
years old. Widowers number only half a 
million, 





GEMS. 


THERE is a brand .of humility more offensive 
than the arrogance it usually accompanies. 

THE union of energy and wisdom miakes the 
—— character and the most powerful 
ife. 

THE dissipations that persons resort to to 
drown care, are like the curtains that children 
in bed pull round them to keep out the dark. 

To one who said “I do not, believe there is an 
honest man in the world,” another replied, “ It 
is impossible that one man should know all the 
world, but quite possible that one may know 
himeelf.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


WESTPHALIAN CROQUETTES.—Two ounces of 
grated ham, half pound of mashed potatoes, two 
hard-boiled . eggs,. chopped finely, one ounce of 
butter. Mix the ham with the potatoes, eggs, 
and butter, season with pepper and salt. Make 
into croquettes, dip in egg and breadcrumbs, and 
fry in boiling lard. 

Brooktyn Cooxres.—Three even cups of pow- 
dered sugar and one cup full of butter mixed to 
a cream; add four eggs weli beaten, one level 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a third of a cup 
of milk, and flour enough for a stiff batter. Roll 
out thin, cut in rounds, sprinkle with granulated 
sugar, and bake. Caraway seeds can be added, if 
liked. 

Bripe’s Cake.—One pound of butter, pound 
of sugar, twelve eggs, two pounds of raisins, two 
pounds of currants, half pound of peel, one tea- 
spoonful powdered mace and cinnimon, two nut- 
megs, two glasses of milk; beat the butter and 
sugar to a cream, add the yo'ks and flour time 
about, then add the whites well beaten, last the 
fruits well cleaned and prepared, and the milk ; 
bake slowly two hours. 

Burnt Svucar.—Put two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar into a small pan and set it over the fire, 
stir or shake the pan a little till the sugar gets 
all a dark brown, about as dark as treacle. That 
is burnt sugar. If it is to be kept and used for 
colouring gravies, soups, &c., you then add per- 
haps half a cup of water, and when it boils it 
will have dissolved the sugar, and can be bottled 
and kept. 

ArpLe Foot.—Two pounds of apples, quarter 
ofa pint of water, two cloves, two ounces of 
sugar, the rind of half a lemon, one pint of milk 
or cream, sweetened to taste. Peel the apples, 
core and slice them. put them in a saucepan with 
the water, lemon-rind, cloves, and sugar, gently 
simmer for half an hour, or till quite soft, then 
beat them well with a wooden spoon ; mix with 
them gradually the milk or cream, which should 
be boiled and allowed to cool. Pour into a glass 
dish, and serve. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


GREEK sculptors often used eyes of glass or 
crystal in the faces of their statues. 


Hyenas fight kneeling down because the shank 
of the foreleg is the most invulnerable part of 
their body. 


THREE tuabine water wheels, costing $200,000, 
have been built in Philadelphia for the purpose of 
utilizing Niagara Falls for industrial purposes. 


ARTIFICIAL flowers were invented by pious 
nuns. In the Italian convents the altars and 
shrines were, up to the end of the eighseenth 
century, decorated with artificial flowers, 
laboriously put together, made of paper and 
parchment 

CaBUL has 9,000 houses and 60,000 inhabitants. 
There is but one bridge within the ci'y limits, 
but there are others above and below in the 
vicinity. The city is well supplied with water, 
chiefly by canals drawn from the two rivers. The 
streets are intersected by covered aqueducts, 

WHEN a Japanese belle wishes to indulge in a 
little flirtation, she waves her long hanging sleeve 
or perhaps just her right hand with the palm 
turned to the ground. Fan and handkerchief 
flirtation are as little known or practised as_kiss- 
ing, but the language of flowers is familiar to 
both sexes and as much employed. 

Cotton cloth was first made in India, and was 
in use there as early as 2,343 years ago. About 
the year 450 B.c., Herodotus spoke of this 
textile fabric made from the trees of India, which 
bore, as their fruit, fleeces surpassing in beauty 
and delicacy those of the sheep. From India 
cotton cloth was introduced in Greece and 
Rome. 

Ir is a remarkable fact that the climate of the 
southern polar region is much more severe than 
that of the corresponding regions to the north. 
It is well known that a race of human beings live 
within the Arctic circle with some degree of 
comfort, but at a corresponding degree of 
latitude at the south all is one dreary waste, 
wholly uninhabitable. 

Eacu head of clover has sixty flower tubes, and 
bees will often visit a hundred heads of clover 
before returning to the hive ; so that they must 
thrust their tongue into 6,000 different flowers. 
When the clover patch is near to the hive, a bee 
makes twenty trips daily to it, and thus draws 
the sugar from 120,000 flowers. Bees seem to 
have even harder work than men. 

In a remote district of Alabama, inhabited 
largely by illicit distillers of whiskey, the life of 
the people is not far removed from that of 
animals. None of them can read, they do not 
know when Sunday comes, and the worst crime 
that can be committed, in their estimation, is to 
testify against a neighbour. The United States 
authorities find it almost impossible to convict 
these men because they swear for each other. 

THe German Emperor has a magnificent 
wine-cellar, containing precious brands from 
all parts of the globe. Each brand has its 
separate enclosure shut in by iron railings, with 
a tablet affixed giving name, age, price, and 
number of bottles. The head butler is an 
American. No flasks or decanters are ever 
placed on the Imperial table, but the wine is 
poured out by the fuotmen from the original 
bottles. Emperor William’s favourite liqueur is 
Kirschwasser, while he is also fond of American 
whisky. 

Tux little plant which is said by scientists to 
cause blindness, belongs to the lowest order of 
fungi. The propagation—simply by division — is 
very rapid, and its growth in the tissues covering 
the eyeball causes such irritation and congestion 
as to cut off the supply of nutriment to the 
clearer part of the eye, so that the local death of 
that part, with consequent destruction of the 
power of vision, follows often in a few days or 
even hours. So far as is known it is carried only 
by infection—it must be planted directly on a 
suitable soil before it can grow. This, in brief, 
is what is known of the bacterial cause of blind- 
ness, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





8. T.—It is of Welsh derivation. 

C. C.—You must be more explicit. 

Morpavnt A.—It was organised in 1889. 

Arpgn.—You should remove them at once. 

J. C.--Quintillions, sextillions, septillions. 

Inquingen.—By inquiring at Somerset House. 

Rover.—No ; the report might be inaccurate. 

Aw Otp Reaper.—You could answer by letter. 

Evcewe Anau.—Wills do not require stamping. 

Puze.en.—Place your case in the hands of a solicitor. 

Cissy.—It is illegal to practise ‘‘ palmistry” for gain. 

Dovusrrvt On«.—You must leave at the expiration of 
the legal notice to quit. 

Forcet-Ma-nor.—There is nothing so effective as a 
little bensine. 

Larris Baavry.—Daily practice will improve your 
handwriting. 

Peaoy Pripe.—We have no recipe for the purpose 
desired. 
atin: was beheaded at Tower Hill, July 15, 

5. 


‘ A Svussenrmrn.—The story named is ‘not in book- 
orm. 

A Worries Onu.—-Make a will leaving your property 
among them. 

Surreame Auy.—We eannot advise in the choice of a 
medical maa. 

Huco.—The greatest university is Oxford. 
twenty-one colleges and five halls. 

R, J.—There ts no general rule of law to determine so 
small a point. 

Intse Moss.—In both instances ; the number employed 
constantly fluctuates. 

Inquiserive.—The deepest coalpit in England, at 
Ashton Moss, near Manchester, is 2,691 feet deep. 

JonaTHAN.—Petitions addressed to the House of Oom- 
mons must be written, not printed. 

Mazore.—No; you will remain under parental control 
until you reach your majority. 

Lawreyce.—A number of his works on religious 
subjects have been published. 

F. P.—There is nothing known that ean do it 
effectually except comstant use of tweezers. 

C.iuorron.—The official and proper description is ‘‘ the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Qusen Mas.—There is no necessity to write at all; 
you cen express your thanks before leaving. 

Crnit.—aA father is not obliged to find a home for a 
son of age to provide for himself. 

Srantry.—Constant shaving makes the growth faster 
wnd thicker, and increases the coarseness of the hair. 

Cuar.roy.—At the expiration of about ten years from 
iate of embarkation. 

Parervat.—It is not necessary for a rector or vicar to 
be a graduate of a university. 

Bast T.—Tho Cunard Line of steamers gives employ- 
ment te 10,000 men. 

Dovstre. Hven.—He has no claim upon you for pay- 
ment, and you are safe in refusing to pay. 

G. B. P.—You surely de not require us to do a simple 
sum in multiplication for you. 

Avavsrus.—You caunot oblige the landlord to repair 
the oven, having no agreement to that effect. 

BE. ¥.—A brother and sister ma; be executors of a will 
under which they benefit. 

Henaietra.—Give it a little sulphur in milk to lap 
once or twice at two days interval. 

Giragrt.—Might be best to see solicitor personally 
and explain. 

Laowat.—We know nothing of the doggerel verse you 
quote, nor cam we aid you to procure a copy. 

Horace T.--The Ohurch of England receives ne grant 
from the State. 

Witrorp.—Far toe intricate to be dealt with here. 
Take counsel’s opinion. 

Srvoiare.—Unless you"and your wife have been judi- 

vially separated, you areJiable for her maintenance. 

Crorie.—About once a fortnight, after they have been 
stripped, the ticking should be well brushed. 

Lover or rut “ Lonpon Reaper.”—A peg inserted in 
the middle of the sole of a shoe prevents the shoe from 
squeaking. 

B. D.—He eannot be reapprehended or retried on 
same charge, no matter what new evidence may be 
forthcoming. 

Mavtcoum.—If the debt has not been acknowledged 
within six years the statute of limitations may be 
pleaded. 

Lester.—If your horse and trap are found on your 
father’s premises they may be seized for your father's 
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IN OCTOBER. 


Our of the drifting cloud rack, 
Gilding lattice and pane, 

The white October moonlight 
Sifts like a silver rain ; 

And the ~ae night wind goes sighing 
Through dells and coverts low, 

Like a homeless ghost, that wanders 
For ever to and fro. 


Up from the purple hollows, 
And out of the amber 
The kindling crests of the beeches 
Like ae watch-fires blaze 
And fringing the upland pastures,” 
And the hill slopes, sere and brown, 
The yellow tufted chestnuts 
Shine like a golden crown. 


There, all day long, the children, 
With gleeful song and shout, 
Have put the striped chickaree 
And the brown chipmunk to rout ; 
While over the mossy carpet 
The bright nuts pattering fell, 
And the envious eyes of the squirrel peered” 
From his leafy citadel ; 


Till all their rustic baskets 
Brimmed with the glossy store, 
And homespun hats and aprons 
Were heaped and running o'er ! 
And slow, by the winding hill-path, 
in the sunset glow, 
They drove the loitering cattle 
To the homestead brown and low. 


And now, in the ruddy firelight, 
On the ancient fashioned hi 
Once more the weary little ones 
Have hushed their childish mirth ; 
While their uplifted hearts and lips 
Unsullied yet and fair, 
Unlock the pearly gates ‘of sleep 
With the golden key of prayer ! 2.8 


Freppiz.—It is not within our power to say in what 
— your friend would be most likely to find employ- 
men 


Ionoramvus. —Alimony is the proportion of a husband's 
estate adjudged by the court to the divorced wife for 
her maintenance. 


W. R.—You ma 
form at any chie 
partic’ 


Youna Onz.—The edges of books are Lary f spong- 
ing with white of egg and laying on gold leaf; when 
dry, burnish with an agate burnisher. 

W. F.—Stand your boots overnight on a cloth 
“steeped " in paraffin oil or water; oil is best; you 
may have to repeat the dose. 

Apr.ina.—In the absence of a clear understanding to 
the contrary, you must give a domestic servant a 
month's notice. 


Cotzorne §.—You are not bound by your wife’s sig- 
nature to an agreement entered into without your 
knowledge or authority. 


Maovrice.—A publican is legally justified under any 
circumstances—illness included—in refusing to sell 
drink during prohibited hours. 


Axxious To Know.—You may, without a license, 


use @ gun on your own premises for killing vermin or 
scaring birds, but for no other purpose. 


obtain an application for patent 
post office, and this will give you 





Poor Payrtus.—Your brother-in-law is under no 
obligation to provide you with a home, and he may 
refuse to allow you to remain on his premises. 


Layton. ns sentenced to be confined during 
the pleasure of the So or? are not entitled to be 
released at the Sovereign's death. 


, Mar. Money which a married woman oi in- 
of her husband is not aubject to his control, 
= she may do as she pleases with it. 


Ccaspe.—Marriage with a deceased wife's 5 a is 
legal in Switzerland; but such a marriage 
there between British subjects is net legal’ in Gnglend. 

E. P.—If men one are mot su! et by voluntary 
enlistment in the ‘tia, then in he county, in default 
lots may be drawn to make up the deficiency. 

Epear.—It —— the highest mountain in the world that 
has yet been m It is in the eastern part of the 
Himalayas. Tts he! height is said te to be 29,004 feet. 


Sam A.—The recruiting for the rifles has been for a 





» long period undertaken exclusively in the colony ; no 


recruits are now accep this eountry. 


Yoong a I yO the best for verylittle 
childreh. Empty threaded on a Fm nr | ora 
basket of duthiseinn @ are a perfect mino of pleasure. 

Vera.—As (po mingle more and more in society tho 
necessary sel ion will come to you, and you will 
be relieved of all the em’ you at present 
experience. 

Vernon C.—It is quite likely you would bo accepted 
in the American navy. At the same time unless you 
have some other prospect, we could not advise you to go 
out on the chance. 


One wo Wants To Know.—The Elementary Act was 
pasged in 1870 ; it was compu in London, but that 
— did not include the rest of England uatil 


R. B.— at pen wasn ndeeed eek Se Doe Wy 
false pretences on the part of the purchaser he oan be pro- 
secuted. If it was an ordinary sale you cam only suc 
him for the debt. 


An Apmingrk or “Lonpon Reaper.” — The only 
course open to the young man is to set about making 
strict inquiry after the absent woman in order that 
2 aay whether she has remained faithful 

m. 


Mortimer L.—There is ag gee prevent a lodger 
or ed from entertaining hi friends during 
closing hours, provided the i or we geet pays for all 
they have; but he must not permit, or be guilty of, 
gaming or enness. 
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